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Editorial 

Gumption: 

Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  hits  pen¬ 
sion  liquidation  scheme ,  benefits 
pensioners  locally,  throughout  U.  S. 

It  was  unusual:  a  $12  million  excess  in  the 
employee  pension  fund  of  the  old  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.  Now  new  manage¬ 
ment  planned  to  liquidate  the  fund.  But 
former  employees  were  outraged  at  the 
share  offered  ^em. 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News  tied 
into  the  story  with  some  1500  column 
inches  of  words  and  pictures,  over  a  span 
of  eight  months.  Result:  intense  attention 
from  the  company,  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
readers. 

In  the  end  some  1000  pensioners  won 
more  than  twice  what  was  first  offered. 
And  new  measures  were  added  to  the  U.S. 
legislation  on  pension-plan  reform. 

It  seems  to  us  the  editorial  gumption  of 
the  Courier-News  has  served  pensioners 
both  in  its  own  community  and  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 


Mrs.  Helen  Nufer  of  Elgin, 
one  of  those  who  energized 
pensioners  to  protest  liquidation 
scheme  of  their  pension  fund. 


DECSET-8000 
SOFTWARE  MOST 
COMPLETE  EVER. 


DECSET-8000  is  more  than 
just  a  PDP-8,  It's  a  very  sophisti¬ 
cated  production  system.  In  fact, 
it  does  just  about  everything  but 
deliver  the  paper. 

DECSET-8000  software  is 
integrated  so  you  can  store,  proc¬ 
ess,  edit,  and  output  wire  service 
news  copy,  local  news,  classified 
and  display  ads  all  at  the  same 
time.  Which  means  that  it  will 
save  you  editing  time.  Increase 
your  production  efficiency.  De¬ 
crease  your  text  handling  costs. 
And  save  in  paste  make-up. 


DECSET-8000  software  lets 
you  run  several  different  tasks  at 
once.  According  to  your  own 
specific  needs.  For  instance,  you 
can  input  from  paper  tape  and 
OCR  while  editing  on  video  ter¬ 
minals.  Or  you  can  output  dis¬ 
play  to  photocomposition 
equipment  while  sorting  classi¬ 
fied  and  editing  news. 

What's  more,  the  system 
responds  instantly  to  user  de¬ 
fined  job  priorities. 

For  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  DECSET-8000  software 


provides  minute-by-minute  ac¬ 
countings  and  controls  of 
composing  room  activities. 

For  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  it  accumulates  and  stores 
data  for  later  use  in  billing, 
payroll,  circulation,  accounts 
payable  and  other  EDP  related 
functions. 

DECSET-8000  is  expand¬ 
able.  Buy  what  you  need  when 
you  need  it. 

As  with  all  other  Digital 
typesetting  products,  we  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  system  support  you 
need. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
most  complete  typesetting  soft¬ 
ware  ever  developed,  write  or 
call  Typesetting,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (617)  897-5111.  Euro¬ 
pean  headquarters:  81  route  de 
TAire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 
42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2H  8K8. 
(613)592-5111. 


DECSET-SOOO  does  everything  but  ride  a  bicyde. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

7-9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference. 
Sheraton-East,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

7-11 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Fontainebleau,  Miami,  Fla. 

7-11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

18-19 — Panhandle  Press  Association  Meeting,  Amarillo.  Tex. 

18- 20 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Meeting.  Conroe.  Tex. 

19- 20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  I  Conference.  Fordham 
University,  N.Y.C. 

19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  3  Conference,  Tuscaloosa, 


19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  4  Conference,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  9  Conference,  Denver,  Col. 
19-20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  I  I  Conference,  Fresno, 


20 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  10  Conference.  Spokane. 
Wash. 

20-21 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Northwest  Region  Meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  U..  Pullman,  Wash. 

20- 23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  spring  meeting,  Hilton 
Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

21 —  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  Annual  Meeting,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  N.Y.C. 

21-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

21- 26— API  Business  and  Financial  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C. 

22 —  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner,  National  Cartoonists  Society,  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22 — Associated  Press  annual  meeting  and  luncheon,  Waldorf  Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

22 — United  Press  International  annual  breakfast  meeting,  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

22- 26— KNIT  Seminar  on  Financial  Management  for  Non-Financlal  Mana¬ 
gers,  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 26— Catholic  Press  Association-Associated  Church  Press  Joint  National 
Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Col. 

26-27 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

26-28 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Advertising  Conference,  Tamiment 
Resort  and  Country  Club,  BushkIII,  Pa. 

28— 30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Cleveland  Plaza,  Cleveland 
Ohio 

29 —  Canadian  Press  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Toronto. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting.  Toronto. 

MAY 

1-3 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1- 3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference,  Clear¬ 
water  Beach  Hilton.  Clearwater,  Fla. 

2- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Toronto. 

3- 4 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  2  Conference,  Williams¬ 
burg.  Va. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference. 
The  Ingleside,  Staunton,  Va. 

3-5 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Meeting,  Ramada  Inn. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

3-5 — Ohio  Press  Women  Spring  Meeting,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy, 
Ohio. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  The  New  Technology  and  the  News 
Room,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and  Times-DIspatch. 

8-11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Convention,  Marriott 
Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

10-11 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  6  Conference,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 


With  many  companies  the  sale  is  the 
ultimate  and  final  objective.  With  our 
Ad-Builder/Ad-Master  Divisions  it  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Successful  usage  of  the  services  depends 
on  your  staff  fully  understanding  the 
many  parts  of  the  service  and  the  selling 
and  service  opportunities  it  contains. 

Our  experienced  Sales  Representatives 
conduct  individual  in-paper  seminars  to 
assure  this  full  understanding  as  it  results 
in  better  utilization  of  the  service. 


It's  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  we  say 
we  offer  more  than  a  mat  service  ...  A 
COMPLETE  SPACE  SELLING  SYSTEM. 


You  can  get  full  particulars  with  a  phone 
call .... 


AD-BUILDER  DIVISION 
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Add  a  national  champion 
to  your  sports  reporting 
William  Barry  Furlong 


three  will  be  of  national  interest, 
as  Furlong  travels  the  country, 
reporting  on  sports  subjects  of 
interest  to  fans  everywhere. 

If  you'd  like  to  add  a  real  na¬ 
tional  champion  to  your  sports 
pages,  put  William  Barry 
Furlong’s  column  in  your  paper. 
It’s  bound  to  build  readership. 

For  rates  and  availability, 
please  call  collect  or  write  to 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  (202) 
223-5177,  The  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  1150  15th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


William  Barry  Furlong  has  been 
called  the  best  free-lance  sports 
writer,  pound  for  pound,  in  the 
country. 

Which  is  not  surprising,  since 
Bill  Furlong  is  definitely  not  your 
average  writer.  Over  the  years 
he’s  gained  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  outstanding  sports 
writer,  knowledgeable  about  vir¬ 
tually  every  game  being  played 
today.  Check  his  credentials: 
sports  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  mid-western  editor 
for  Sports  Illustrated,  and  more 
recently,  co-author  of  Arnold 


Palmer’s  new  book,  “Go  for 
Broke.’’ 

For  the  past  dozen  years  he’s 
been  a  highly  respected  free¬ 
lance  journalist,  writing  on  such 
diverse  topics  as  national  poli¬ 
tics  and  children  in  jail,  for  mag¬ 
azines  as  different  as  Harper’s 
and  Good  Housekeeping. 

Since  mid-March  Bill  Furlong 
has  been  the  sports  columnist 
for  The  Washington  Post,  where 
his  syndicated  column  appears 
four  times  each  week.  One  col¬ 
umn  covers  the  sports  action  in 
the  nation’s  capital;  the  other 


Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
guarantees  yon  the 
year^  most  serious, 
involved  andienee 


for  your  advertising 


CONVENTION 

ISSUES 


APRIL  20  CONVENTION  ISSUE 

Convention-packed  editorial  content  includes 
complete  program  of  events,  calendar  of  so¬ 
cial  activities  and  meetings,  names  and  hotel 
addresses  of  everyone  attending  ANPA.  Dis¬ 
tributed,  of  course,  to  everyone  attending  the 
convention,  as  well  as  regular  E&P  subscribers 
back  home.  Also  must  reading  for  your  best 
advertisers  and  the  advertising  agencies  that 
place  most  of  the  newspaper  linage  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Plus — coverage  and  distribution  at  the  52nd 
Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors;  Atlanta,  April  16-19,  1974. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations — April  8 
Copy  deadline — April  11 

APRIL  27  POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of  ANPA  convention 
proceedings,  with  comprehensive  coverage  of 
sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  keen  reporting  of 
behind-the-scenes  activity.  E&P  presents  conven¬ 
tion  highlights  and  social  sidelights,  profiles  of 
the  delegates  and  how  they  make  newspaper 
news.  Presents  the  on-the-spot  newspaper  story, 
as  it  happens,  for  the  influential  and  interested 
newspaper,  advertising  and  agency  executives 
you’ll  want  to  reach.  Special  distribution  of 
’bulldog’  edition  at  the  ANPA  Convention. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations — April  16 
Copy  Deadline — April  18 

Make  your  space  reservation  now,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  timing  provided  by  these  ANPA  editions. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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CA  TCH-lines 

CAPTION  CATASTROPHE — Late  in  March  in  the  Camden 
(Me.)  Herald  there  were  two  pictures  on  the  same  page:  one 
of  seven  sheep  and  Iambs  all  looking  alertly  at  the  camera 
and  the  other  of  six  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
Monday  night  session.  You  guessed:  the  cutlines  got  trans- 
i  i)osed.  Under  the  photo  of  the  town’s  selectmen  ran  the  words: 
“Naive  and  vulnerable,  they  huddle  for  security  against  the 
uncertainties  of  the  outside  world.” 

-N-  «  « 

POSTAGE  DUE? — When  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Standard- 
Times  asked  the  postmaster  for  a  press  release  on  new  mail 
processing  procedures,  the  paper  was  told  that  one  had  been 
mailed,  but  another  would  be  dispatched  at  once.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  went  by  and  in  came  a  postman  carrying  a  sheet  of  paper — 
unfolded  and  without  envelope  or  postmark. 

*  *  * 

“SHAKESPEARE  HAS  WEATHERED  the  ‘slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  outrageous  fortune’  through  the  years,  but  he  almost 
didn’t  make  it  through  the  Common  Council  last  night,”  was 
the  sparkling  literary  lead  by  Robin  C.  Spencer  for  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  Spencer  wrote  that  after  “the  tempest” 
was  over,  the  council  approved  $4,237  to  stage  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  at  a  local  park  this  summer.  The  copydesk 
man’s  head,  “Shakespeare  rides  out  tempest,  show  to  go  on.” 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  IN  THE  GAME — A  French-language  daily 
newspaper,  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Professional  Journalists  for  helping 
police  identify  a  streaker.  The  paper  provided  police  with 
photographs  of  a  bearded  individual  who  ran  across  the  coli¬ 
seum  ice  between  periods  of  a  World  Hockey  Association 
game  and  the  fellow  got  fined  $50  in  court. 

«  «  « 

SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN  JR.  IS  A  SELL-OUT— as  head¬ 
line  speaker  for  Journalism  Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  Columbia,  that  is.  Senator  Sam’s  appearance  at  the  banquet 
Friday  evening,  April  5,  as  one  of  seven  recipients  of  honor 
awards  (his  was  for  legislative  leadership  on  behalf  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  First  Amendment  rights)  forced  the  committee 
to  move  the  banquet  from  the  Memorial  Union  Lounge  to  the 
Rothwell  Gymnasium  because  the  first  batch  of  602  tickets  sold 
out  in  three  hours.  After  the  move,  the  ticket  sale  was  cut  off 
at  1001. 

»  »  « 

“I’D  FEEL  NAKED  WITHOUT  IT,”  says  Carl  Weimer  of 
his  old  green  eyeshade.  At  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  News,  that 
green  eye  shade  has  been  a  trademark  for  as  long  as  anyone 
I  can  remember,  according  to  columnist  Jim  McAllister.  At  80, 

I  with  60  years  in  the  news  business,  Carl  doesn’t  plan  to  re¬ 
tire.  “I  still  enjoy  hanging  around  here.”  He  started  as  sports 
editor  at  the  Greenville  Piedmont  in  1927,  the  Monday  after 
Lindbergh  landed  in  Paris.  He  was  with  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  before  that,  having  started  a  news  career  at  the 
handsome  salary  of  $10  a  week.  Re  those  good  old  days,  Carl 
still  chuckles  about  the  time  he  and  some  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  were  arrested  by  tbe  police  in  Greenwood,  South  Carolina 
for  shooting  craps  during  an  Associated  Press  News  Council 
meeting.  “We  thought  it  was  all  a  joke — something  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  there  had  cooked  up- -but  we  found  out  it  wasn’t. 
Anyway,  we  got  our  bond  money  back  and  nothing  ever  came 
of  it.” 

*  *  * 

UNDER  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  NAMEPLATE  of  the  Winsted 
Evening  Citizen  is  the  legend:  “Serving  Northwestern  Con¬ 
necticut  since  the  Blizzard  of  ’88.”  When  evaluators  for  the 
New  England  Daily  Press  Survey  asked  why  mention  this  85- 
year-old  “act  of  God”,  associate  publisher  John  M.  Slocum 
answered  with  a  grin,  “What  else  happened  in  ’88?” 

•*■  *  * 

THIS  IS  TOGETHERNESS — A  couple  who  first  met  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  in  1951  got  mar¬ 
ried,  worked  the  same  shift  and  has  had  the  same  days  off 
during  the  23  years  since.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bean  recently 
retired  from  the  Blade  composing  room  the  same  day  too. 
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Chur  book 


and  how  to  get  it 


This  is  the  book  that  tells  how 
to  succeed  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
A  city  with  the  kind  of  media 
isolation,  and  the  kind  of 
typicalness,  that  test  marketers 
dream  dreams  of. 

Naturally  those  same 
virtues  make  Portland  a  good 
market  for  everyday  selling. 
With  a  million  consumers  ready 
to  consume  whatever  tickles 
their  fancy. 


And  you’ll  find  our  book 
goes  well  beyond  standard 
information  sources.  It  even  lists 
retail  food  and  drug  outlets, 
with  names  of  key  people 
in  each  organization. 

Our  book  also  notes  that 
the  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal 
buy  covers  83%  of  the 
Portland  market. 

Isn’t  that  interesting? 


Richard  K.  Millison 
Marketing  Department 
The  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 

Please  send  me  your  free  market  facts  book  on 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Fundamental  Human  Rights 

There  is  a  revival  today  of  discussion  of  what  are  called  “funda¬ 
mental  human  rights’’  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  around  the  world. 
.Any  discussion  of  the  subject  is  all  to  the  good,  but  world  events  in 
the  last  twenty  five  years  suggest  that  in  most  places  the  talk  is  merely 
lip  service  to  an  ideal. 

In  its  formative  years  when  hojxis  were  high  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  be  the  instrument  to  halt  oppression  and  bring  a  better 
world  to  all  of  us,  a  “Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights’’  was 
written  and  adopted  by  that  body.  Member  states  “pledged  themselves 
to  achieve  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for  and  observance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  prcKlaniations  in  that  document  apjiroved 
December  10,  1948: 

“.Article  b — No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  in¬ 
human  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment.” 

“Article  18 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  con¬ 
science  and  religion.” 

“Article  19 — Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex¬ 
pression;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  inter¬ 
ference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  itnpart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers." 

This  Declaration  was  adopted  by  48  votes  with  eight  abstentions. 
In  this  hemisphere,  approval  was  voted  by  .Argentina,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

The  legal  embodiments  of  this  Declaration  are  contained  in  the 
International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which  were 
adopted  and  opened  for  ratification  eighteen  years  later  on  December 
16,  1966. 
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With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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They  have  been  signed  or  ratified  by  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia, 
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freedom  is  being  suppressed.  The  reflection,  the  echo,  of  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  a  powerful  instrument  when  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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letters 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

One  of  your  readers  has  sent  me  a  copy 
of  your  issue  of  February  2,  1974.  And  it 
carries  on  Page  7  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald 
S.  Howe,  whom  you  identify  as  “sales  serv¬ 
ice  manager  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Ass’n.”  One  paragraph  of  that  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

“Several  years  ago,  Playboy  interviewed 
Robert  Welch,  who  was  then  Imperial 
Wizard  (?)  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  One  of 
the  questions  asked  by  the  interviewers  had 
to  do  with  Welch’s  personal  reaction  to  re¬ 
ported  acts  of  violence  by  the  KKK.  Welch’s 
classic  response  was,  ‘I  am  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  violence.’  ” 

Mr.  Howe,  abetted  by  yourselves,  must 
have  been  trying  to  set  some  kind  of  all- 
time  record  for  the  most  falsehoods  that 
could  be  crowded  into  the  shortest  space. 

For  one  example,  I  have  never  been  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Playboy,  having  consistently 
turned  down  several  polite  overtures  to 
that  end. 

I  am  sure  that  every  word  spoken  in  such 
an  interview  would  have  been  accurately 
reported,  as  promised;  and  that  I  could 
thus  have  reached  many  million  people  with 
any  message  I  wanted  to  broadcast  by  this 
means.  But  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  leave 
this  particular  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
such  exhibitionists  as  William  F.  Buckley, 

Jr.,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  and  Jane 
Fonda.  I  know  that  those  three  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Playboy,  because  in  each  case 
(and  a  few  others)  the  magazine  itself  sent 
me  transcripts  of  the  interview  with  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  me  to  comment — which  I  also 
declined.  Having  gone  to  such  pains  never 
to  appear  in  Playboy,  therefore,  I  am  not 
very  happy  about  the  appearance  of  your 
false  information. 

As  a  second  example,  I  have  never  been, 
nor  considered  being,  even  a  member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  much  less  its  “Imperial 
Wizard.”  Nor  have  I  ever  been  a  member 
of  any  organization  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  same  category.  For  years  I 
declined  to  answer  any  mail  from,  or  to 
accept  any  telephone  call  from,  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell.  This  was  in  order  to 
avoid  the  basis  for  any  smears  that  might 
be  heaped  on  me  for  even  so  tenuous  an  ac¬ 
quaintanceship.  So  again,  I  am  not  happy 
about  your  false  and  obnoxious  assertion. 

There  is  one  other  absurd  error  in  the 
same  short  paragraph.  But  the  above  ex¬ 
amples  are  enough.  Since  you  and  Mr. 

Howe  appear  to  have  made  your  gratuitous 
slurs  without  knowing  the  slightest  thing 
about  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  can 
see  some  advantage  in  referring  somebody 
to  the  current  issues  of  the  Marquis  refer¬ 
ence  books,  Who's  Who  In  America  and 
Who’s  Who  In  The  World.  Then,  if  you  are 
convinced  of  how  egregious  was  the  mis¬ 
information  refuted  above,  and  since  your 
magazine  is  read  by  thousands  of  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  I  should  like  to  have  you  print  this 
letter,  unedited  and  in  full,  in  an  early 
issue.  Just  as  we  are  publishing  it,  for  self 
defense,  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  The 
John  Birch  Society.  After  which  I  shall  be 
willing  to  forget  about  the  whole  canard. 

Robert  Welch 

Belmont,  Massachusetts 
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Change 


Classifications 

1974 

(000) 

Omitted 

1973 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

January  . 

$149,336 

$139,431 

+  9,905 

+  7.1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 
January  . 

38,848 

37,343 

+  1,505 

+  4.0 

General 

January  . 

37,781 

35,877 

-L  904 

+  2.5 

Automotive 

January  . 

8,031 

6,623 

+  1,408 

+21.3 

Financial 

January  . 

13,080 

13,391 

-  311 

-  2.3 

Classified 

January  . . . . 

75,693 

77,478 

-  1,785 

-  2.3 

Total  Advertising 
January  . 

.  282,921 

272,800 

+10,121 

+  3.7 

PUBLISHER 


I>ISPLAY^ 
AC»  “TAKER 


VOT  ' 

Icokmer 


JUST  LIKE  OLD  TIMES 


Where  does  national  advertising 

come  from? 


No,  Virginia,  national  advertising 
isn’t  brought  by  the  stork.  It  doesn’t 
come  in  over  the  transom,  either.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  New  York  City. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  all  national 
billings  originate  in  New  York. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  The  New  York 


Times  carries  more  dollars  of  promotion 
advertising  than  any  other  medium- 
print  or  broadcast,  local  or  national, 
trade  or  consumer. 

More  New  York  advertising  men— 
both  agency  and  client— read  The  Times 
than  any  other  publication. 


J^eUr  JIark 


Source:  Media  Advertising  Publications  Study,  Trendex. 
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Anti-bias  hiring  programs 
begun  by  three  newspapers 

By  Philly  Murtha 


In  an  attempt  to  provide  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  job  opportunities  for  ethnic  minorities 
and  women,  three  major  newspapers  in 
California,  Tennessee,  and  New  York 
have  recently  set  up  Affirmative  Action 
proprams. 

Long-range  goals  in  these  programs 
incorporate  recruitment  specialization, 
training  effectiveness,  increased  propor¬ 
tions  of  minority  employes,  and  counseling 
services. 

Scripps-Howard’s  Memphis  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Commercial  (Tenn.)  Appeal  and 
the  Press-Scimitar  recently  adopted  an 
anti-bias  program  headed  by  one  of  their 
former  black  reporters,  Charles  Rodgers. 
He  was  appointed  equal-employment- 
opportunity  officer  in  January,  and  his  job 
entails  recruiting  and  counseling  “with 
emphasis  on  minorities.” 

Tenn.  antibias  program 

Under  the  Scripps-Howard  Memphis 
affirmative-action  program,  the  company 
is  pledged  to  incorporate  no¬ 
discrimination  clauses  in  all  its  union  con¬ 
tracts  and  seek  the  help  of  minority  orga¬ 
nizations,  community  agencies  and  high 
schools  in  recruiting  minority  employes, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  February  22 
Guild  Reporter. 

According  to  Scripps-Howard  officials, 
minority  employment  in  skilled  jobs  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 
But  they  add,  that  they  are  still  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results.  The  action  pro¬ 
gram  will  hopefully  boost  and  speed-up 
minority  recruitment. 

Despite  the  new  program,  the  Memphis- 
based  newspapers  were  served  with  a 
28-page  order  from  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission,  requiring 
them  to  hire  “blacks  on  a  one-for-one  ba¬ 
sis  until  there  is  a  40  per  cent  ratio,” 
according  to  Memphis  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny’s  President  W.  F.  Aycock,  Jr. 

In  addition,  recently,  the  Memphis 
Newspaper  Guild  filed  a  sex-discrimination 
charge  against  the  newspapers  with  the 
EEOC  accusing  the  company  of  refusing 
to  promote  a  female  secretary  to  promo¬ 
tion  clerk.  In  this  case,  it  is  alleged  that 
Aycock  told  the  secretary  that  the  job  in¬ 
cluded  picking  up  visitors  at  the  airport, 
and  that  “he  didn’t  feel  women  should  be 
doing  this,”  according  to  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  article. 

Calif.  Daily  adopts  program 

After  more  than  a  year  of  preparation, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  the  Greater 
Sacramento  Area  Community  Coalition 


for  Media  Change  announced  their  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Agreement,  March  31. 

The  agreement,  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
more  job  opportunities  with  a  five  year 
goal  to  employ  ethnic  minorities  and  wom¬ 
en  in  approximate  proportion  to  each 
groups  representation  in  the  area’s  gener¬ 
al  population. 

This  means  the  ethnic  minority  goal  is 
21  percent  and  the  employment  goal  for 
women  is  36.7  percent  where  the  company 
has  total  control  of  hiring. 

The  Community  Coalition  for  Media 
Change  grew  from  a  Joint  Task  Force  on 
minorities  in  the  Media  formed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Sacramento  Urban  Coalition 
and  the  Human  Relations  Commission. 

The  agreement  covers  the  headquarters 
staff  of  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
McClatchy  Broadcasting,  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  KFBK  am  and  fm  and  KOVR  tv.  It 
is  a  unique  ten-page  document,  and  the 
first  of  its  kind  involving  Sacramento 
media. 

Included  in  the  agreement  are  sections 
on  definition,  employment  goals,  a  time 
table  of  annual  increments  in  minority 
employment  for  five  years;  a  section  on 
distribution  and  job  categories;  recruit¬ 
ment  provisions;  training  objectives;  ad¬ 
vancement  and  promotion  potentials; 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  provisions,  coun¬ 
seling  facilitation.  Included  also  are 
provisions  for  monitoring  progress  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  agreement. 

Landmark  achievement 

William  Spooner,  chairman  of  the 
CCMC  coordinating  committee  said,  “The 
signing  of  this  Affirmative  Action  Agree¬ 
ment  is  a  landmark  achievement.  It  is  a 
step  forward  for  Sacramento’s  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities  and  women  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  immediate  future  for  more 
and  bigger  roles  in  the  media.  We  feel 
that  this  document  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  agreements  throughout  the 
country.  McClatchy  Newspapers  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  willingness  to  volun¬ 
tarily  enter  into  such  an  agreement.” 

Insuring  equality  of  employment  for 
women  and  minority  groups  is  the  basic 
premise  behind  an  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  at  Newsday,  the  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  York  newspaper,  April  3,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Attwood,  president  and 
publisher. 

“The  program  is  essentially  a  reaffir¬ 
mation  of  Newsday’s  long-standing  com¬ 
mitment  to  hiring,  paying  and  promoting 
our  employes  on  merit  and  merit  alone,” 
Attwood  said  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
staff.  “It  also  sets  realistic  goals  designed 


to  enhance  female  and  minority  group 
opportunities  for  employment  and  ad¬ 
vancement  at  Newsday  and  contains  spe¬ 
cial  operating  and  training  procedures.” 

According  to  the  president  of  Newsday, 
“this  program  illustrates  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  comply  with  all  applicable  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment, 
including  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  New  York  human 
rights  law.” 

Stanley  Asimov,  assistant  publisher  has 
been  appointed  as  Newsday’s  equal  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  administrator  to 
carry  out  the  program  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties.  Asimov  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  developed  the  program 
during  the  past  five  months. 

Copies  of  the  33-page  program  are 
being  made  available  to  all  employes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  R.  George,  director  of 
public  relations. 

In  a  statement  of  policy  contained  in 
the  program,  Newsday  said: 

“The  ultimate  objective  of  Newsday  is 
to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  full-time  mi¬ 
nority  and  female  employment.  This  level 
will  include  professional,  non-professional, 
supervisory  and  non-supervisory  positions. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
Newsday’s  intention  to  lower  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  or  to  displace  any  cur¬ 
rent  supervisor  or  employe.” 

One  aspect  of  the  program  deals  specifi¬ 
cally  with  editorial  content,  as  follows: 

“Newsday  will  adopt  guidelines  for  the 
editorial  content  of  the  paper  that  will 
insure  equality  of  treatment  for  women 
and  minorities,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  avoiding  sex  stereotypes  or  racial 
characteristics  that  would  be  offensive  to 
those  involved.” 

Such  guidelines  exist  informally  now, 
but  to  guarantee  consistent  standards, 
they  will  appear  as  a  section  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  stylebook. 

Racial  complaints  file 

Newsday’s  Affirmative  Action  Program 
is  a  positive  futuristic  policy.  However, 
there  is  a  case  in  point  that  may  have 
urged  Newsday  to  establish  these  guide¬ 
lines. 

Newsday  has  had  two  complaints  filed 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Human  Rights  charging  racial 
discrimination.  A  public  hearing  was  held 
April  1,  1974  to  examine  these  charges, 
and  according  to  David  George,  public 
relations  director,  further  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  April  17,  May  29,  and  May 
30. 

On  May  1,  1973,  Karmyn  Lott,  a  black 
editorial  assistant  at  Newsday  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  State  Division  of  Human 
Rights  charging  Newsday;  David  Laven- 
thol,  editor-in-chief;  Robert  Green,  senior 
editor;  Anthony  Insolia,  managing  editor 
with  “unlawful  discriminatory  practice 
relating  to  employment  by  denying  equal 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Women’s  page  ‘relevaney’  stories  should 
go  to  ‘subjeet’  page,  says  Charlotte  Curtis 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Sixty  women’s  page  editors  and  writers 
attending  the  annual  Penney-Missouri 
workshop  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
Columbia  last  week  heard  women’s  sec¬ 
tions  hailed  as  the  most  adaptable,  most 
relevant  and  most  profitable  sections  of 
newspapers. 

Women’s  sections,  by  whatever  name, 
are  no  longer  desert  areas  between  the 
sports  and  news  sections,  Dean  Roy  Fish¬ 
er  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
said  in  his  welcoming  keynote. 

Four  days  later  in  the  closing  session, 
workshoppers  and  award  winners  heard 
Charlotte  Curtis,  now  an  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Timen  and  the  former 
family/style  editor  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  trend-setter  in  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  to  “relevance”  in  women’s 
page  stories  and  features. 

Even  as  Miss  Curtis  declared  that  “pab- 
lum”  tossed  over  the  transom  by  persis¬ 
tent  club  secretaries  or  doting  mothers  is 
almost  gone,  she  warned  that  “one  tired 
formula  may  well  be  replaced  by  anoth¬ 
er.” 

The  judges  for  some  fiOO  entries  in  the 
awards  judged  earlier  in  the  year  were 
inundated  with  “relevancy” — article  after 
article  on  child  support,  homosexuality, 
lesbianism,  rape,  male  menopause, 
juvenile  courts,  adoption,  prison  life,  back 
to  Jesus,  day  care,  pills  and  women’s  lib¬ 
eration,  noted  Miss  Curtis. 

“.\t  some  point,  all  these  exciting  new 
subjects  are  going  to  become  as  banal  and 
boring  as  that  tired  old  formula  for  writ¬ 
ing  weddings  and  club  news,  and  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  point.” 

Consciously  or  unconsciously.  Miss  Cur¬ 
tis  said,  it  has  been  decided  that  women’s 
pages  are  passe  and  that  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  aren’t  worth  the  reporting. 

She  then  called  for  reinstatement  of 
traditional  subjects,  but  done  “in  new, 
highly  professional  ways.” 

.Subject  page 

Readers,  whether  male  or  female,  w’ho 
want  to  know  about  traditional  subjects 
have  a  right  to  such  news.  Miss  Curtis 
observed,  and  then  proposed  a  solution 
with  “subject  pages”  rather  than  women’s 
pages,  by  grouping  of  subjects  that  work 
together. 

“Why  not  put  the  decorative  arts,  soci¬ 
ety,  child  care  and  homemaking  together 
and  call  it  Modern  Living,  and  then  move 
abortion,  rape,  juvenile  court,  prison  life, 
Jesus  freaks  and  what-have-you  back  to 
the  city  desk,  the  general  run  of  paper  or 
onto  a  whole  new’  page  dealing  with 
features?” 

Miss  Curtis,  who  recently  moved  from 
the  family/style  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  editor  of  the  op-ed  page,  warned 
that  while  “women’s  pages  per  se  are 
dead  and  .should  be,  and  what  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  people  pages  devoted  to  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  .  .  .  we  should  remember  that 
there  is  no  page  anywhere  that  we  should 


copy  .  .  .  the  responsible  women’s  editor 
and  reporter  plans,  reports  and  edits  not 
in  terms  of  some  famous  big  city  paper 
but  in  terms  of  her  own  community.” 

Miss  Curtis  attended  two  days  of  the 
workshop  sessions  during  which  the  com¬ 
munity  life/style  and  interest  criterion 
was  raised  in  a  number  of  sessions. 

The  immediate  concern  of  coping  with 
women’s  club  news,  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments,  club  meeting  coverage  and  group 
photograph  requests  prevailed,  particular¬ 
ly  in  discussions  filled  with  medium  and 
smaller  circulation  staff  members. 

IN'eetl  fur  media  beat 

Referring  to  an  afternoon  discussion  on 
j)rofessional  ethics  and  freebies  preceding 
her  speech,  Charlotte  Curtis  said  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  current  Pen¬ 
ney-Missouri  awards  to  her  was  the  first 
place  in  fashion  reporting  to  Carol  Sut¬ 
ton,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  for  a  full 
page  article  on  gifts  received  while  cover¬ 
ing  fashion  press  weeks  in  New’  York. 
Hailing  such  media  background  stories 
stories  as  important.  Miss  Curtis  called 
for  reporters  and  editors  to  develop  regu¬ 
lar  media  beats.  “Just  as  the  reader  is 
entitled  to  know’  what  goes  on  in  the  back¬ 
rooms  of  police  stations,  state  legisla- 


FRANK  ARRIS,  who  !s  redesigning  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  gave  visiting 
editors  and  writers  an  overview  of  the 
new  format  now  in  prototype  stage.  The 
work  is  in  abeyance  currently  because  of 
the  kidnapping  of  Patricia  Hearst,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Examiner  president  and  editor 

Randolph  A.  Hearst. 

Phofos  by  Ray  Wong 


AFTER  DINNER  TALK — Charlotte  Curtis  (third  from  right),  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  delivered  the  banquet  speech  at  the  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards 
Workshop  in  Columbia  and  was  surrounded  afterwards  for  nearly  two  hours  of  shop  talk 
with  women's  and  people's  section  editors  and  writers  from  across  the  country.  News- 
women  yielded  places  to  others  during  the  conversations,  but  the  circle  around  the  Times 
editor  never  grew  smaller.  From  left,  facing  forward:  Jean  Prather,  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic;  Nikki  Nixon,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch;  Martha  Liebrum,  Houston 
Post;  Charlotte  Curtis,  and  Jean  Murphy,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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ATTENTION  IS  CONCENTRATED  on  speakers  and  never  mind  the  precarious  attitude 
of  the  coffee  cartons.  Penney-Missouri  workshop  members  are  (left)  Kathy  Ricketts, 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  and  Nikki  Nixon,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch. 


tures,  charity  galas,  and  the  White 
House,  so  he  is  entitled  to  know  about  the 
press.  And  we  should  not  wait  for  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews,  magazines  and  books  to 
tell  the  reader  about  us.  We  must  do  it 
ourselves,  and  now.” 

One  of  the  judges  in  the  awards  com¬ 
petition,  Don  Pickels,  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  commented  in  the 
“Penney  Press”  distributed  during  the 
session  that  some  of  the  series  entries  told 
far  more  than  he  wanted  to  know  about 
child  support,  homosexuality  and  lesbian¬ 
ism,  juvenile  courts,  loneliness  and  male 
menopause. 

A  similar  reference  was  made  by 
William  Wundram,  associate  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat,  in  ex¬ 
ploring  idea-finding  techniques  when  he 
said  that  women’s  pages  were  trying  to  be 
“so  relevant”,  but  he  wonders  what  would 
happen  to  readership  of  an  ecology  type 
story  when  run  next  to  a  story  about  “a 
man  who  built  a  Taj  Mahal  out  of  Pop- 
sickle  sticks.”  Wundram  called  for  more 
self-help  type  stories,  noting  reader  re¬ 
sponse  forced  him  to  rerun  a  feature  on 
how  to  make  fireplace  logs  out  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  “We  are  not  having  enough  fun  with 
our  papers,”  the  Davenport  editor  ob¬ 
served.  “Don’t  cop  out  on  women/society 
.  .  .  get  into  controversy,  but  let  the  news 
side  do  immediacy  and  you  move  into  the 
background  how  and  why. . .” 

Opposing  that  suggestion  frequently 
were  complaints  that  news  editors  steal 
woman’s  page  features  or  series  for  page 
one  or  their  news  section.  The  workshop 
editors  contended  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  “blockbusters”  for  their  own 
page,  although  admitting  that  this  bor- 


MIKE  ZERBY,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  gives 
a  photographer's  point  of  view  on  picture 
problems  of  women's  pages. 


rowing  substantiated  the  quality,  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  general  readership  of  wom¬ 
en’s  sections. 

Professor  Dale  Spencer  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri  journalism  faculty  told  the 
editors  and  writers  that  suits  against 
newspapers  in  both  libel  and  privacy  ar¬ 
eas  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years 
with  a  “chilling  effect  on  the  press — you 
become  self-censors,  which  is  bad.” 

Spencer  emphasized,  to  the  editors  and 
writers,  that  in  the  privacy  area  they  are 
“sitting  ducks”  for  suits,  but  thinks  such 
cases  can  be  won.  He  urged  special  care 
in  the  writing  of  cutlines  and  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  use  of  such  labels  as  “underprivi¬ 
leged.” 

The  symposium  on  professional  ethics 
was  led  by  Carol  Sutton  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  included  Laura 
White,  Boston  Herald  American',  Jean 
Murphy,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Kristy  Mon- 
tee,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  all  award 
winners. 

Opinion  from  panel  speakers  and  the 
audience  on  freebies,  thank-you  gifts, 
meals,  tickets,  etc.,  was  generally  against 
accepting  anything  of  value. 

Carol  Sutton  said  standards  are  set  to 
enforce  credibility  of  the  newspaper  and 
that  the  Courier- Journal’s  policy  is  one  of 
the  most  stringent  in  the  country.  Jean 
Murphy  said  that  Los  Angeles  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  can  not  accept  anything — 
no  junkets,  no  gifts  and  no  tickets  that 
are  sold  to  paying  customers,  and  added 
she  liked  the  idea  of  saying  “no”  to  every¬ 
thing.  “Junkets  and  freebies  are  a  dead 
issue.” 

Panel  and  audience  opinion  varied  on 
where  lines  should  be  drawn  in  the  area 
of  community  participation  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  organizations.  Laura  White  ob¬ 
served  that  with  the  obligation  to  present 


reports  free  of  bias,  “We  must  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  such  participation  is  a 
conflict  of  interest.” 

Kristy  Montee  asked,  “How  accessible 
do  you  make  yourself — do  you  accept  just 
any  invitations?”  She  said  that  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  on  smaller  papers  is  the 
“closeness  to  the  community.” 


CRITIQUE  TIME  and  another  look  at 
page  layouts  during  the  workshop  sessions 
occupies  (from  right  in  foreground):  Jan 
McLain,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune;  Diane 
Hartman,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star;  and  Joyce 
O'Neal,  Bellevue  (Wash.)  American. 
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UPI’s  Rod  Beaton  calls 
for  end  to  strike 


Staffers  drift  hack  to  work 

It^s  business  as  usual 
for  UPl — well  almost 


Hoaxes,  phony  news  releases  and  labor 
favoritism  boycotts  have  filtered  through 
United  Press  International’s  New  York 
headquarters  and  even  onto  its  wires  since 
the  unprecedented  Wire  Service  Guild 
March  18  strike,  now  in  its  third  week. 

A  collection  of  these  incidents  has  been 
snipped  and  corrected  over  the  wires  by 
UPI’s  management,  who  has  made  a  more 
than  valiant  effort  to  maintain  full-stream 
credible  coverage. 

Phony  news  release 

According  to  UPI  notes  on  March  26, 
the  wire  service  was  victimized  by  a  pho¬ 
ny  release  on  Senator  Edward  Kennedy’s 
stationery  that  turned  out  to  be  fallacious 
hoax-stuff.  UPI  reports  that  the  story 
quoted  Kennedy  as  saying  he  was  re¬ 
considering  his  position  as  a  possible  pres¬ 
idential  candidate.  The  story  moved  at 
2:10  p.m.  EDT,  and  was  killed  an  hour 
later.  X  brief  story  was  run  explaining 
the  hoax  in  hopes  that  editors  would  ap¬ 
preciate  UPI’s  candor. 

UPI  has  requested,  since  this  incident 
that  the  strikers  “not  be  permitted  in  the 
press  gallery  area  if  possible,”  during  the 
negotiations. 

The  Wire  service’s  answer  to  this  type 
of  false  journalism:  “We’ve  been  able  to 
head  off  this  type  of  thing  around  the 
country.  The  New  York  general  desk  re¬ 
ceived  several  calls  the  other  night  asking 
about  a  “big  plane  crash,”  involving  a 
well  known  airline.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
checking,  which  no  doubt  is  part  of  the 
“game  plan  of  the  hoaxers.” 

The  plane  crash  was  reported  March  25 
from  Pittsburgh,  by  a  person  identifying 
himself  as  a  “former  UPI  staffer”.  He 
reported  allegedly  that  a  plane  with  seven 
persons  had  crashed  near  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia-New  York  border. 

Pennsylvania’s  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp 
was  more  involved  specifically  with  the 
Guild  strike.  He  has  been  reported  to  have 
sided  with  the  Guild  according  to  several 
Pennsylvania  newspapers.  The  Pittsburgh 
press  blisters:  “This  is  a  bold  attempt  by 
Mr.  Shapp  to  curry  favor  with  organized 
labor  in  his  bid  for  another  four  years  in 
office.”  The  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review  editorialized:  “Come  on,  now  Mr. 
Shapp.  You  are  supposed  to  be  a  states¬ 
man.  Act  like  one.” 

Favoritism  charges 

Charges  of  favoritism  and  emotionalism 
have  come  from  other  sectors  in  the  U.S. 
concerning  the  strike  against  UPI.  One 
college  editor  has  asked  other  college 
press  staffers  to  boycott  all  UPI  wire 
news.  However,  it  is  not  a  nationally 
voiced  movement. 

According  to  UPI,  a  survey  taken  on 
March  27  showed  that  164  Guild-covered 
United  Press  staffers  were  working  in  the 


more  than  70  domestic  bureaus  that  were 
open.  A  more  current  survey  showed  that 
83  of  the  98  bureaus  were  operating  with 
186  on  the  job. 

On  March  28,  it  was  reported  by  a 
Company  spokesman,  that  seven  bureaus 
were  stUl  closed,  but  that  operators  were 
being  maintained.  The  closed  bureaus 
were:  Washington,  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Boston  and  At¬ 
lanta. 

Newspaper  comments 

In  some  cases,  UPI  maintains  that  cov¬ 
erage  is  better  than  ever.  Comments  have 
come  in  from  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  praising  UPI’s  services  during 
the  strike: 

“The  temperature  tables  were  a  little 
late  one  day  but  it  looks  like  there  is  more 
state  news  on  the  wire,”  the  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Record  told  UPI  bureau  manag¬ 
er  Martin  Heerwald  in  Seattle. 

The  Dedham  (Mass.)  Transcrijd  told 
UPI  northeastern  division  manager 
William  Ketter  in  Boston:  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  looks  like  the  old  days — “crisp,  concise 
and  alive.”  In  New  York,  this  prompted 
Peter  Willett,  UPI’s  vicepresident  for 
broadcast  services  to  growl:  “What  the 
hell  did  he  expect  from  the  guys  who  used 
to  do  this  every  day  in  the  old  days.” 

Shifts  have  been  long,  according  to 
UPI.  Managers,  non-Guildsmen,  secre¬ 
taries  and  operators  have  been  working  12 
hours  on  and  12  off  to  keep  the  wires 
going.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  all 
circuits  were  operating  except  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  race  wire. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  sports 
staff  said  UPI’s  sports  report  was  better 
than  ever.  And  UPI  logotypes  were 
splashed  all  over  the  New  York  Daily 
News  sports  pages. 

UPI-executives;  reporters 

On  major  news  coverage,  UPI  execu¬ 
tives  were  writing  major  stories  and  cap¬ 
tions.  UPI  Pacific  division  manager  Rich¬ 
ard  Litfin  in  San  Francisco  took  over  the 
Hearst  kidnaping  story  and  camped  out¬ 
side  Randolph  Hearst’s  mansion.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
phoned  UPI  with  a  brief  statement  from 
Hearst  concerning  his  daughter.  About 
half  an  hour  later,  Litfin  heard  the  Exam¬ 
iner  reporter  assigned  at  the  Hearst  home 
telephoning  the  same  statement  to  his 
office. 

UPI  Pacific  division  business  manager 
James  Buckner  was  in  Washington  to  cov¬ 
er  the  Pentagon  and  other  related  stories. 
He  was  barred  from  the  press  area  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  because  the  union  said,  of  the  Guild 
strike,  according  to  UPI.  Later,  he  was 
allowed  to  watch  proceedings  from  space 
set  aside  for  the  public  in  the  hallway. 


Rod  Beaten,  UPI  president,  called  for 
an  end  to  the  strike  by  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  in  a  letter  written  March  29,  and 
mailed  to  all  Guild-covered  employes. 

He  described  the  strike,  now  in  its  third 
week,  as  “exceedingly  painful.” 

“Nothing  will  be  achieved  by  a  long 
strike  that  cannot  be  accomplished  right 
now,  or  for  that  matter,  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  two  weeks  ago,”  Beaton 
said. 

Federal  mediators  temporarily  recessed 
talks  between  the  Guild  and  UPI,  March 
28.  Both  sides  previously  expressed 
willingness  to  resume  the  negotiations, 
and  a  UPI  spokesman  said  March  31,  the 
news  service  stood  by  its  original  declara¬ 
tion. 


Roy  Mehlman,  New  York  general  sales 
executive,  turned  up  to  report  the  N.I.T. 
basketball  tournament  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Night  Managing  editor  Jeff  Grigsby 
was  assisted  by  senior  vicepresident 
Frank  Tremaine  and  Editor-in-Chief  H. 
L.  Stevenson  in  transcribing  the  7,000 
words  produced  in  the  hour-long  President 
Nixon  news  conference  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Guild’s  side  supported 

Complaints  and  boycotts  supposedly 
have  crippled  UPI,  according  to  the  Guild 
Reporter  for  March  22.  It  substantiated 
the  sympathy-vote  from  various  newspa¬ 
pers  and  politicians  in  a  (lead)  article. 

The  story  said  Gov.  Shapp  and  Gov, 
Ronald  Reagan  as  well  as  United  Farm 
Workers’  President  Cesar  Chavez  were  in 
support  of  refusing  to  give  any  news  to 
UPI.  The  Motion  Picture  Publicists  .\sso- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Beaton  said  in  his  letter  to  employes, 
that  UPI  was  “firmly  opposed”  to  exceed¬ 
ing  the  basic  two-year  salary  levels  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  Guild  and  Associated 
Press  in  January. 

“I  feel  compelled  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  the  Guild  was  trying  to  reach 
a  reasonable  and  realistic  agreement  with 
this  company  when  it  called  its  strike.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Guild  has  settled  with  .\P 
for  two  years  at  about  6.4  percent  per 
year  including  fringes.  Yet  the  Guild  com¬ 
mittee  called  its  strike  against  UPI  on  the 
basis  of  an  offer  which  is  flatly  termed  its 
‘final  offer,’  to  include  a  demand  for  wage 
increases  of  10  percent  in  each  year  of  a 
two  year  contract,  plus  substantial  fringe 
benefit  demands  on  top  of  that,  plus  de¬ 
mands  for  an  agency  shop  (since 
dropped)  and  restrictive  VDT  language, 
neither  of  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  AP,”  Beaton  added  in  his  letter. 

The  letter  to  employes  also  iterated: 
“Since  54.6  per  cent  of  our  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  payroll  costs,  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand  the  disastrous  impact  that 
these  excessive  and  unrealistic  demands 
would  have  upon  UPI  in  its  competitive 
fight  with  AP.” 

Both  sides  are  ready  to  resume  negoti¬ 
ations  at  the  word  of  the  Federal  media¬ 
tors,  according  to  UPI  spokesman. 
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. ^ . . . . .  Life  term  for  bombing 

Really  big  show’  planned  by  ANPA  weekly  newspaper 


Ed  Sullivan  to  he  feted 


Newspaper  publishers  will  honor  one 
of  television’s  most  famous  performers — 
Ed  Sullivan — at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Convention  Din¬ 
ner,  April  23  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel. 

“During  his  26  years  as  a  television 
performer,  Ed  has  been  responsible  for 
the  television  debuts  of  many  popular  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  has  introduced  many  others 
who  have  since  achieved  stardom,”  the 
ANPA  said  in  announcing  the  program. 
“For  this  reason,  ANPA  will  honor  Ed 
Sullivan  in  quite  a  different  way.” 

ANPA  said  the  program  will  be  billed, 
“An  Evening  with  Ed  Sullivan”  and  will 
feature  an  all  star  cast.  Sullivan  will 
emcee  and  produce  the  show,  which  is 
expected  to  have  as  guests  Bob  Hope, 
Milton  Berle,  Jack  Benny,  Robert  Merrill, 
Liza  Minnelli,  Frank  Sinatra,  Carroll 


Hal  Boyle  dies 
of  heart  attack 

Hal  Boyle,  63,  Associated  Press  report¬ 
er  and  columnist,  died  at  his  home  Mon¬ 
day,  (April  1).  A  doctor  said  Boyle  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Last  Friday  (March  29),  Boyle  had 
been  feted  at  a  party  in  honor  of  his 
years  of  service  to  the  AP.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  then  that  a  scholarship  in  his 
name  had  been  established  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
Boyle’s  alma  mater. 

Boyle  reported  on  February  22  that  he 
was  discontinuing  his  column  because  he 
was  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease — 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

His  immediate  survivors  include  a 
daughter,  Tracy  Ann,  20;  two  brothers, 
John  Boyle,  Kansas  City;  Edward  Boyle, 
Sun  City,  Arizona;  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Dolores  Newton,  Kansas  City. 

Memorial  services 

“A  newsman,  who  loved  legend  and  cre¬ 
ated  more  legends  than  any  other  news¬ 
man  of  his  time,”  is  what  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
news  agency  said  about  Boyle  at  a  me¬ 
morial  service,  April  3. 

About  300  news  persons  and  friends 
from  the  wire  services  and  newspapers 
and  broadcast  networks  attended  the  me¬ 
morial  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York  City. 

Boyle  was  a  rare  spirit  who  belonged  to 
warm  sun-filled  Spring,  AP  co-worker 
Saul  Pett  said.  He  remembered  affection¬ 
ately  the  days  spent  working  behind 
Boyle  amid  the  “sacred  pile  of  debris  that 
included  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.”  And  he 
created  the  image  of  Boyle’s  Irish  smiling 
face  surrounded  by  cigar  smoke,  and 
Boyle’s  love  affair  with  the  declarative 
sentence. 

Pett  said  Boyle  was  an  extrovert,  a 
thinker,  a  poet,  a  clown,  a  child,  a  father- 
husband,  and  the  head  of  the  Walter 


O’Connor,  Pearl  Bailey,  and  Liberace. 

The  dinner  program  will  be  a  benefit 
performance  for  Sullivan’s  favorite  chari¬ 
ty,  the  Educational  Institute  for  Learning 
and  Research  in  New  York.  A  substantial 
contribution  from  the  Daily  News,  where 
Sullivan’s  column  has  appeared  for  the 
past  42  years,  will  be  presented  by  W.  H. 
James,  publisher. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  will  deliver  the  invocation. 

Harry  W.  Edwards,  ANPA  dinner  coor¬ 
dinator,  said  seats,  costing  $30  each,  may 
be  reserved  by  contacting  him  at  P.O.  Box 
17407,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  20041.  The  dinner,  he 
said,  is  not  restricted  to  the  ANPA  mem¬ 
bership.  Anyone  who  is  associated  with 
the  convention  in  any  capacity  may  at¬ 
tend. 


Mitty  lobby.  He  was  a  collector  of  odd 
statistics  and  lovingly  referred  to  as  the 
“Boswell  of  the  G.I.” 

Humor  was  inherent  in  Boyle’s  lifestyle, 
according  to  Pett.  He  recounted  an  experi¬ 
ence  Boyle  had  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  “Boyle  tried  to  plead  temporary 
insanity,”  he  chuckled. 

Boyle  was  at  ease  with  himself  and  his 
fellow  man  according  to  his  co-worker. 
And  he  will  be  remembered  each  year  by 
a  young  journalist  who  will  be  selected  as 
“Hal  Boyle  Scholar”  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

• 

Jack  R.  Hornady  dies 

Jack  R.  Hornady,  a  retired  news  execu¬ 
tive,  died  March  31  at  Phelps  Memorial 
Hospital  in  North  Tarrytown.  His  age 
was  72.  He  lived  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  Club  in  nearby  Scarborough. 

Hornady  retired  a  year  ago  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Atlantic  Features  and  Print¬ 
ing  Syndicate,  a  Virginia-based  sales  and 
distribution  organization  for  several 
feature  syndicates.  He  formed  the  compa¬ 
ny  in  1955  after  having  been  assistant 
sales  manager  for  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  He  was  manager  of  United  Press’s 
Southern  bureau  when  he  was  20  years 
old. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  the  former 
Julia  Lewis  Rosser;  a  son  John  R.  3d;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Roger  C.  Coryell,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Frank  J,  West,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune. 

• 

Wage  curbs  removed 
from  newspapers 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  removed 
Phase  4  wage  controls  on  the  newspaper 
industry  April  2.  The  council  had  removed 
only  price  controls  several  weeks  ago. 

Wage  restraints  were  reportedly 
maintained  because  of  major  labor  talks 
underway  at  newspapers,  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices. 


A  19-year-old  youth,  Lawrence  R.  Lit¬ 
tle,  has  been  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 
for  bombing  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper  for  black 
people. 

An  all-white  jury  returned  the  guilty 
verdict  and  New  Hanover  County  Superi¬ 
or  Court  Judge  Bradford  Tillery  imposed 
the  life  sentence.  Little’s  court  appointed 
attorney  said  the  verdict  would  be  ap¬ 
pealed. 

The  bombing  took  place  May  28,  1973 
(E&P  June  9).  The  explosion  extensively 
damaged  the  front  portion  of  the  two 
story  frame  structure,  and  according  to 
editor  and  owner  T.  C.  Jervay,  nearly 
killed  the  tenants  living  above  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Deaths 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  77,  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  March  27. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  A.  Hoopingarner,  80,  former 
publisher  of  the  Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  who  later  became  a  leader  in  the 
Ohio  Republican  party;  March  20. 

«  4> 

Lee  0.  Tustison,  92,  former  publisher 
of  the  Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News; 
March  16. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Getchell,  71,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal  for  28  years;  March  22. 

m  *  * 

Charles  Hoerter,  69,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
March  18. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Brown,  62,  managing  editor 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  April  1. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Esther  R.  Leonard,  78,  former 
president  of  the  Register  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Gainesville  (Tex.) 
Register  &  Messenger;  February  28. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  C.  Graul,  former  publisher  of 
weeklies  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  ad  manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  who  was  associated  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  News  Service,  Harrisburg  prior  to 
his  illness;  March  23. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  Field,  64,  former  reporter  on 
the  old  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  March  22. 

*  «  * 

Cornelius  T.  Green,  55,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune;  March  24. 

«  «  * 

Don  Price,  52,  reporter  and  editor  on 
the  New  York  Daily  News;  March  23. 

*  «  * 

Ora  P.  Willis,  86,  former  copy  editor 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune;  March  24. 

*  «  « 

John  L.  Newman,  67,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Times  and  Times’ 
Kentucky  editor;  March  17. 

*  *  * 

Josh  L.  Horne,  86,  former  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.) 
Telegram;  March  15. 
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Newswomen  urged 
to  press  on  for 
women’s  rights 

By  Jane  Levere 

Would  you  ever  name  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  chairman  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company,  and  Martha  Mitchell,  telephone 
correspondent  par  excellence,  as  the  two 
women  who  have  made  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  media  exposure  of  the  social 
ills  of  America  today? 

At  the  Matrix  Luncheon  of  the  Boston 
Professional  Chapter  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  March  31,  Pat  Carbine, 
publisher  of  MS  magazine,  did,  but  added, 
“Lest  you  think  Kay  Graham  and  Martha 
Mitchell  made  it  a  banner  year,  there  is 
still  work  to  be  done.” 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  135  men  and 
women.  Carbine  continued,  “The  media 
for  whom  you  work  are  suffering  still  of 
vast  cultural  lag.  There  is  still  not  enough 
understanding  or  enough  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  the  most  important  social  revolu¬ 
tion  of  our  time — the  women’s  move¬ 
ment.” 

She  said  that  women  journalists  must 
now  display  “that  wonderful  ‘male’  trait 
called  aggression.  We  must  come  together 
in  an  organized  way  and  assert  our  hu¬ 
man  and  professional  rights.  We  must  use 
the  tool  of  journalism  to  influence  our 
culture  and  contribute  to  our  culture  right 
now.” 

Carbine’s  observations  on  the  limited 
progress  made  by  .American  women  in  the 
journalism  profession  and  on  the  amount 
of  work  they  as  a  group  must  do  were 
borne  out  continuously  during  the  W.I.C.I. 
Northeast  Regional  Meeting  immediately 
preceding  the  Matrix  Luncheon. 

‘Innovators’ 

The  theme  of  the  meeting,  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  March  29  through  31,  was  “The  Inno¬ 
vators.”  Progress  and  change  in  both  the 
print  and  electronic  media  were  stressed 
in  sessions  on  publishing  innovators,  style 
and  graphic  innovators,  and  minority  in¬ 
novators. 

Among  the  publishing  innovators  was 
Harriet  .4very,  editor  of  the  weekly  New¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Times,  a  paper  she  describes 
as  “a  professional  and  stable  alternate 
newspaper.” 

Dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  coverage  of 
local  political  campaigns  and  eager  for  a 
printed  forum  for  the  issues  involved, 
Avery  and  a  number  of  people  active  in  the 
Newton  Peace  Center  started  the  paper  in 
September,  1971  by  selling  $25  shares  to 
local  families  to  raise  funds  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Since  mid-1972  the  paper  has  been  run¬ 
ning  in  the  black.  Token  salaries  have 
been  paid  to  the  staff  only  since  1973,  and 
according  to  Avery,  this  “has  led  to 
strongly  lopsided  female  staff  participa¬ 
tion.”  (The  masthead  in  the  March  14 
issue  of  the  Times  lists  a  staff  of  31, 
including  seven  men,  four  of  whom  handle 
circulation,  two  in  production  and  one  in 
advertising.) 

Avery  explained  that  the  Times’  inves- 


ETHNIC  APPEAL  — The  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  doesn't  miss  a  bet  to  get  readers.  This 
honor  box  is  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia's 
Chinatown.  And  what  does  the  sign  say?  "Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,"  of  course.  It  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Tony  Lavery's  idea. 

tigative  articles  have  at  one  time 
alienated  all  the  political  factions  in  New¬ 
ton.  “The  conservatives  have  called  us  a 
left  wing  rag  and  the  left  wing  has 
charged  us  with  selling  out  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment.” 

A  major  issue  in  the  career  of  Carol 
Amick,  editor  of  the  weekly  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Minute  Man  has  been  “getting 
everyone’s  name  in  the  paper  at  least  once 
a  year”. 

Gets  involved 

Describing  her  editorial  philosophy, 
Amick  stated  that  “we  don’t  spend  time 
waiting  for  the  news  to  come  to  us.  We 
don’t  rely  on  press  releases  .  .  .  The 
weekly  press  should  get  involved,  not  just 
chase  fire  trucks  down  the  street.  We 
should  look  ahead  to  issues,  and  handle 
vital  news  in  a  weekly  way.” 

She  went  on  to  cite  several  articles 
from  the  Minute  Man  especially  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  the  Bedford  communi¬ 
ty,  one  on  the  opening  and  closing  times 
of  gasoline  stations,  another  on  the  local 
train  transport  system. 

Amick  concluded  by  explaining  that  her 
days  as  editor  are  numbered,  since  she  is 
leaving  the  paper  in  late  spring  to  run  for 
the  Massachusetts  state  legislature.  She 
plans  “to  use  (her)  knowledge  of  the 
weekly  press”  as  a  tool  in  her  cam¬ 
paign. 

Phyl  Garland,  professor  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  moderated  the  panel  on  minority 
innovators.  The  first  full-time  female  and 
the  second  full-time  black  journalism  pro¬ 


fessor  at  Columbia,  she  remarked  that  she 
and  other  minority  group  members  “have 
something  original  and  unique  to  say  (to 
the  profession)  because  we  observe  society 
from  a  different  point  of  view.” 

She  revealed  that  Columbia  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  more  applicants  this  year 
than  last,  ironically  stating  with  much 
amusement,  “Since  Watergate,  journalism 
has  suddenly  become  a  glamorous  field.” 
She  also  said  that  44%  of  the  candidates 
offered  admission  to  next  year’s  class  will 
be  women.  The  present  class  is  35.5% 
female. 

Mary  Helen  Thompson,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  community  and  occasional  arts  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  participated 
on  Garland’s  panel. 

She  admitted  that  “if  I  had  to  select  an 
allegiance,  it  would  be  as  a  minority 
group  member  and  not  necessarily  as  a 
woman.”  She  finds  a  “sad  hiring  situation 
in  the  communications  industry  as  a 
whole,”  and  has  found  the  Globe  doing 
“only  a  fair  job  hiring  minority  wom¬ 
en.” 

Thompson  was  not  entirely  negative 
about  the  possibilities  open  to  women  and 
minorities  in  the  journalism  field.  She 
called  for  affirmative  action  programs  to 
educate  and  interest  children  by  providing 
an  accurate  and  positive  image  of  the 
profession. 

Informing  women  of  the  professional 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  educating  women  to  meet  these 
opportunities  was  the  key  theme  noted  by 
Margot  Sherman,  national  president  of 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  and 
former  senior  vicepresident  and  board 
member  of  McCann  Erickson,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  at  a  luncheon  March  30. 

She  explained  that  women  “do  not  want 
to  be  better  than  men  professionally  in 
the  sense  that  they  want  to  beat  them  out. 
They  just  want  to  achieve  parity  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  mobility.” 

In  order  to  implement  these  goals,  she 
called  for  raised  standards  in  high  school 
journalism  teaching  and  general  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  professional  skills. 

Most  importantly,  she  stated  that  wom¬ 
en  will  not  have  gained  any  real  profes¬ 
sional  parity  with  men  until  they  are  in 
managerial  positions  where  financial  deci¬ 
sions  are  made,  “until  the  day  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  learned  and  women  can 
read  the  bottom  line.” 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  March  30,  Carol  R.  Simon,  owner/ 
director  of  the  Public  Relations  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  was  re-elected  regional 
vicepresident  and  Goldie  Tarlo,  a  junior 
at  the  Temple  University  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Theater,  was  elected  stu¬ 
dent  liaison. 

Sunday  increase 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  raised  its  single  copy  price  from 
40<  to  50<  on  March  3.  The  daily  prices 
remain  the  same. 

• 

Goes  to  15^ 

The  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph  went 
from  10^  to  15^  daily  and  from  60^  week¬ 
ly  to  90^  weekly  on  March  18. 
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Canadian  gov’t  seeks  break-up 
of  K.C.  Irving  newspaper  group 


By  Dal  Warrington 

Canadian  Press 

The  federal  prosecutor  in  the  New 
Brunswick  newspaper  combines  case  has 
asked  for  a  court  order  breaking  up  the 
Irving  group  of  five  dailies  in  the  prov¬ 
ince. 

How  the  Crown  would  have  that  disso¬ 
lution  carried  out  has  not  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  A  hearing  on  the  subject  is  scheduled 
in  the  provincial  Supreme  Court  June  11. 

Mr.  Justice  .\lbany  Kobichaud  set  the 
date  Tuesday  (.\pril  2)  when  he  imposed 
fines  totalling  $150,000  on  four  Irving 
companies  convicted  of  forming  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  all  English-language  dailies  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Prosecutor  William  Hoyt’s  re<iuest  for 
an  order  of  prohibition  or  dissolution  un¬ 
der  federal  combines  laws  was  made  in 
writing  prior  to  Tuesday’s  court  session. 

His  proposal  was  not  read  in  court  and 
he  declined  to  reveal  what  paper  or  pa¬ 
pers  he  suggests  should  be  removed  from 
Irving  control. 

A  change  of  ownership  announced  in 


Negotiations  are  slowly  moving  ahead 
with  union  printers  at  six  major  daily 
newspai)ers  on  the  East  Coast.  Long 
Island  Typographical  Union  No.  915  and 
Neirsday,  published  in  Garden  City,  N.Y., 
reached  agreement  on  a  new  contract 
providing  $5;i  a  week  in  wage  increases 
over  three  years  and  leaving  the  publisher 
free  to  introduce  and  operate  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  processes. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  for  the  Neii' 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  New  York  Post  continue.  The  New 
York  newspapers  presented  a  complete 
package  offer,  including  proposals  on 
wages  and  automation  to  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  April  3. 

Union  printers  at  the  Washington  Post 
and  Washington  Star-News  voted  March 
31,  to  endorse  their  bargaining  committee’s 
rejection  of  a  contract  settlement  offer 
from  the  two  dally  newspapers. 

At  Newsday,  the  union  agreed  that  the 
publisher  would  not  be  restricted  in  using 
new  technical  processes,  and  the  publisher 
in  turn,  agreed  that  “all  regular  situation 
holders”  whose  seniority  preceded  April 
22,  1972,  would  be  retained  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  working  lives. 

“We  are  dealing  in  names  and  not  num¬ 
bers,”  a  Newsday  spokesman  said.  There 
are  250  printers  and  seven  apprentices  on 
the  “working  lifetime  job  security  list.” 
The  guarantee  was  qualified  by  a  proviso 
that  they  would  be  retained  “no  later  than 
the  65th  anniversary  of  his  or  her  birth 
date  in  accordance  with  the  retirement 
schedule.” 

The  schedule  sets  up  dates  for  required 


1972  after  monopoly  charges  had  been  laid 
gave  sole  ownership  of  the  Moncton  Times 
and  Transcript  and  Fredericton  Gleaner 
to  John  Irving,  while  the  Saint  John  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  Times-Globe  were  put 
under  the  control  of  Arthur  and  James 
Irving. 

All  three  are  .sons  of  K.  C.  Irving, 
multi-millionaire  New  Brunswick  indus¬ 
trialist  now  living  in  Bermuda.  Previous¬ 
ly,  control  of  all  five  papers  was  in  the 
hands  of  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.,  of  which  K.  C. 
Irving  was  president. 

After  the  June  hearing  in  Fredericton, 
the  provincial  capital,  there  will  be  more 
legal  maneuvering  when  an  appeal  against 
the  convictions  is  argued  at  Fredericton 
before  the  appeals  division  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Supreme  Court,  probably  in 
September. 

The  long  case,  which  first  came  up  for 
preliminary  hearing  late  in  1971,  is  likely 
to  end  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canadian  law. 


retirements  for  those  older  than  65  and 
specifies  that  in  1978,  and  thereafter  a 
printer  reaching  65  must  retire  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  age  65. 

Prior  to  the  settlement,  which  was  rati¬ 
fied  March  31,  by  members  of  Local  915, 
printers  on  the  day  shift  at  Newsday  re¬ 
ceived  $271  a  week.  Effective  March  1 
that  was  increased  to  $286;  on  June  1, 
it  rises  to  $289;  on  March  1,  1975,  to 
.$308,  and  on  March  1,  1976,  to  $324. 

In  the  negotiations  with  New  York 
])rinters,  the  Times,  News  and  Post  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  did  not  disclose 
details  of  their  offer,  but  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  the  union,  said  the 
wage  proposal  was  the  same  as  that  al¬ 
ready  accepted  by  eight  other  unions  at 
the  newspapers.  Their  settleemnt  had  been 
based  on  wage  increases  of  $13.85  in  each 
year  of  two-year  contracts. 

Powers  said  in  a  New  York  Times  story, 
that  it  would  be  “very  difficult  ...  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  from  it.”  He  did  not  explain  what 
he  meant.  He  said  the  wage  proposal 
would  amount  to  a  5.5  per  cent  increase 
the  first  year  and  a  5.2  percent  the  second 
year.  The  current  day  rate  for  printers, 
whose  previous  contract  had  a  termina¬ 
tion  date  of  March  30,  1973,  is  $251.82  a 
week.  The  present  night  shift  rate  is 
$263.60. 

Those  talks  have  been  snagged  on  wage 
and  automation  issues  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  publishers  are  seeking  contract 
provisions  that  will  permit  them  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  use  computers  and  other  techno¬ 
logically  improved  equipment.  The  union 


is  concerned  about  job  security  for  its 
members  in  the  face  of  such  automation, 
and  is  also  seeking  pay  increases  that 
w'ould  compensate  for  wage  erosion  re¬ 
sulting  from  inflation. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  April  5, 
Powers  said,  the  union  plans  to  conduct 
a  strike  referendum.  The  basic  question 
printers  will  vote  on,  according  to 
Powers  is  “shall  we  ask  the  International 
(Typographical  Union)  to  authorize  a 
strike  to  obtain  a  tentative  contract  that 
we  could  recommend?” 

Powers  said  the  date  for  a  strike  would 
be  determined  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  parent  International  Union.  He 
said  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  a  strike  would 
immediately  release  the  local  from  all  re¬ 
strictions  under  the  continuing  old  con¬ 
tract.  With  the  contract  no  longer  in  ef¬ 
fect,  Poweis  said  the  local  would  be  free 
of  injunction  and  any  claim  from  damages 
by  the  publishers  for  contract  violations. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  a  secret 
ballot  will  take  place  in  commercial  shops, 
where  the  local  also  represents  printers 
as  well  as  the  newspapers.  The  vote 
should  be  tabulated  April  9,  if  it  is  taken. 

The  Columbia  Typographical  Union  No. 
101  decision  to  reject  the  two  Washington 
newspapers  contracts  was  endorsed  by  a 
secret  ballot  vote  of  740  to  18. 

Contracts  between  the  printers  and  the 
newspapers  expired  September  30. 

Managements  of  the  newspapers  have 
been  bargaining  jointly  with  the  union 
since  last  August,  seeking  contract 
changes  that  would  permit  the  use  of  new 
automation  technology  that  would  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  composing  room  man¬ 
power. 

Negotiators  and  union  officers  opposed 
the  settlement  offer  because  it  doesn’t 
compensate  the  union  members  adequately 
for  giving  up  the  work  protection  in  their 
current  contract,  including  the  right  to 
reset  advertisements  that  are  prepared  in 
other  shops,  originally,  according  to  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Hall,  president  of  the  printers 
union  local. 

The  latest  offer  from  the  publishers 
provided  a  guarantee  of  lifetime  jobs  for 
686  printers  at  the  Washington  Post  and 
325  at  the  Star-News. 

It  also  guarantees  work  for  as  many  as 
115  subs  or  part-time  printers  at  the  Post 
and  50  at  the  Star-News. 

Originally,  the  Post  offered  guarantees 
for  535  printers,  compared  to  the  686  in 
the  latest  offer.  Both  newspapers  expect 
their  composing-room  manpower  to  shrink 
through  natural  attrition  and  retirements 
over  the  years,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  April  1,  Washington  Post. 

The  offer  also  provided  for  $5,000  sever¬ 
ance  payment  to  any  full  time  printer 
who  retires  early  and  $3,000  to  subs  who 
give  up  their  position. 

In  addition,  it  proposed  a  wage  increase 
of  5.5  per  cent  a  year  plus  a  cost-of-living 
increase  payable  the  second  year  if  in¬ 
flation  goes  higher  than  4.75  per  cent  in 
the  first  year. 

Hall  has  said  he  will  renew  a  request 
to  his  union’s  International  executive 
council  for  permission  to  take  a  strike 
vote. 

He  said  he  would  consult  the  Inter¬ 
national  officials  before  further  bargain¬ 
ing. 


Newsday  and  printers 
agree  on  new  contract 
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RIT  to  offer  degree  in 
newspaper  management 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Dr.  Paul  Miller,  president  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  speaking  to  the 
attendees  of  the  25th  annual  convention  of 
the  Gi'avui-e  Technical  Association  meet¬ 
ing  this  week  announced  the  introduction 
of  a  four-year  course  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  management. 

Starting  in  the  Fall  of  1974,  RIT  will 
have  a  program  permitting  students  to 
elect  a  major  in  newspaper  management, 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  being 
awarded  after  four  years.  The  School  of 
Printing  of  the  College  of  Graphic  Arts 
and  Photography  will  offer  a  two  tier  pro¬ 
gram.  core  structure  for  the  first  two 
years  exposes  all  students  to  basic  theory 
and  i)rinting  techniques.  The  second  tier 
of  the  program  is  elective  and  the  student 
will  specialize  in  a  particular  curriculum 
sequence. 

Walter  G.  Horne,  assistant  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Printing,  stated  that 
a  fellow  faculty  member,  W.  Frederick 
Craig,  has  been  on  leave  for  the  past  year 
to  visit  and  study  in  depth  the  needs  of 

Pulliam  offers 
stipends  to  top 
newspaper  majors 

.4  fellowship  program  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  pursuit  of  newspaper  careers 
and  provide  outstanding  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  with  an.intensive  work-study  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  metro  news-editorial  operation 
has  been  established  by  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam. 

The  program  will  provide  ten  $2,000 
awards  to  the  best  newspaper  majors  in 
the  1973-74  graduating  classes  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Each  recipient  will  take  part  in  a  ten- 
week  seminar  of  intensive  work  and  study 
in  Indianapolis  from  June  10  to  August 
16. 

In  establishing  the  fellowships,  Pulliam 
expressied  his  concern  for  upgrading  the 
quality  and  competence  of  young  report¬ 
ers,  writers  and  editors. 

He  said  the  newspaper  press  itself 
should  assume  more  responsibility  in  the 
improvement  effort  by  assisting  colleges 
and  universities  to  recruit  the  best  think¬ 
ers  and  writers  for  newspaper  staffs,  and 
to  provide  journalism  graduates  with  a 
different  kind  of  post-graduate  education. 

Pulliam  is  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  the  Arizona  (Phoenix) 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Press,  and  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 

The  fellowship  program  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  former  head  of  the  New  Mexico 


major  newspapers  in  the  area  of  produc¬ 
tion.  According  to  professor  Horne  the 
Gannett  Corporation  has  underwritten  all 
of  professor  Craig’s  program. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  in  the  elective 
l)rogram  to  present  day  technology  and 
application  by  newspapers  as  well  as  cur¬ 
rent  theory  in  general  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

Commenting  on  present  day  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Printing,  professor  Ed¬ 
ward  Brabant  said  that  a  number  of  the 
graduates  have  gone  directly  into  newspa¬ 
per  production  management. 

Dr.  Miller  in  his  closing  remarks  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  the  work/learn¬ 
ing  experience  and  indicated  that  RIT 
will  continue  to  emphasize  this  concept. 

“Color  is  for  Results”,  was  the  title  of 
the  slide  presentation  given  by  Glenn  O. 
Brown  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
In  his  talk  Brown  reviewed  the  history  of 
color  in  advertising  and  outlined  Kodak’s 
marketing  program  in  1974  as  it  relates 
to  the  promotion  of  color. 

State  University  journalism  department. 
M.  Stanton  Evans,  former  editor  and  now 
.senior  editor  of  the  News,  will  assist  with 
the  program. 

The  work-study  phase  will  consist  of 
intensive  supervised  news-editorial  work, 
plus  study  and  discussions.  Each  Fellow 
will  have  a  specific  job  assignment 
throughout  the  ten-week  period.  Insofar 
as  possible,  F'ellows  will  receive  assign¬ 
ments  in  areas  of  their  special  interest 
and  experience. 

Lectures  will  be  provided  by  visiting 
journalists  and  staff  members  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  papers.  Included  will  be  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  newspapers’  management 
and  staff,  and  “feedback”  discussions 
related  to  job  assignments  and  problems. 

At  the  close  of  the  seminar,  each  Fellow 
with  satisfactory  performance  will  be  giv¬ 
en  placement  assistance  to  the  limit  of  the 
seminar  staff’s  ability. 

Housing  and  meals  will  be  arranged  by 
each  Fellow  on  his  own.  The  $2,000  sti¬ 
pend  will  be  in  three  payments. 

Application  for  the  1973-74  seminar 
must  be  made  by  April  12  to  Jacobs  at  the 
Indianapolis  News.  Successful  applicants 
will  be  notified  April  30. 

.Applications  are  invited  from  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  majors  in  the  1973-74  grad¬ 
uating  classes  of  journalism  departments 
and  from  liberal  arts  graduates  who  have 
had  part-time  or  summer  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience. 

Qualifications:  Commitment  to  newspa¬ 
per  journalism  as  a  career,  proven  poten¬ 
tial  in  reporting,  writing  and  editing,  high 
scholastic  attainment,  personal  integrity 
and  maturity,  and  understanding  of  the 
social  and  economic  roles  of  a  free  press, 
ability  to  work  under  pressure. 


Pittsburgh  papers 
idledby  T  eamsters 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  were  unable  to  publish  this 
week  due  to  a  strike  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.  by  Teamsters  Local  211  on  Sat¬ 
urday  (March  30)  at  5  p.m. 

The  700  drivers  and  circulation  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Press  and  prints  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  Post-Gazette  under  contract, 
struck  after  a  breakdown  in  contract 
talks. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  was  going  to 
press  Thursday,  the  papers  were  still  not 
publishing  and  no  negotiations  were  tak¬ 
ing  place  with  the  Teamsters.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  said 
talks  were  being  held  with  the  printers 
union,  which  did  not  strike,  w’hose  con¬ 
tract  also  expired. 

The  contract  between  the  Press  and  Lo¬ 
cal  211  ran  out  December  31  and  had  been 
extended  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  Press 
said  there  had  been  22  talks  up  to  last 
Friday  when  the  union  served  notice  it 
would  walk  out  Saturday  if  agreement 
was  not  reached. 

Old  disputes 

The  Press  said  a  great  amount  of  time 
has  been  spent  discussing  “old”  matters, 
preventing  progress  on  important  issues, 
such  as  length  of  the  contract,  wages,  and 
fringe  benefits.  The  “old”  matters  still 
unresolved  were  reported,  as  follows: 

1.  Payment  of  $28.18  which  the  union 
contend^  was  due  a  multigraph  employee 
for  a  time  period  dating  back  two  years  or 
more. 

2.  A  demand  that  the  company  continue 
a  circulation  route  man  on  sick  leave  for 
some  additional  period  of  time.  He  has 
received  over  $30,000  in  sick  pay,  car 
allowances  and  commissions  covering 
periods  of  time  he  has  been  off  sick  since 
1969  through  this  date. 

3.  A  complete  review,  rearrangement 
and  revision  of  the  labor  contract  for  the 
third  time  in  as  many  years. 

4.  Car  allow’ances. 

5.  Effect  of  the  Traymatic  system  on 
the  loading  of  trucks  and  on  method  of 
operation  in  the  loading  area. 

Local  #211  is  insisting  that  the  contract 
be  for  only  a  one-year  period  and  that  the 
company  make  no  changes  in  its  method 
of  operation  in  the  loading  area  pending 
conclusion  of  negotiations  on  that  subject 
during  the  next  round  of  talks  on  a  1975 
contract. 

The  company  is  seeking  a  labor  contract 
that  runs  two  or  more  years  so  that  it  can 
have  a  period  of  time  to  settle  down  and 
attend  to  business  instead  of  constantly 
being  involved  in  contract  negotiations. 

As  to  the  Traymatic  system,  the  Press 
agreed  with  Local  #211  last  year  that  no 
211  member  would  be  let  go  because  of  the 
change  in  method  of  operation.  Anyone 
who  might  be  displaced  by  the  changes 
would  be  provided  with  other  work.  Any 
jobs  affected  by  the  change  would  be  han¬ 
dled  under  the  attrition  agreement  in  the 
contract. 
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You  can  have  the  circulation  secrets  of 
America’s  most  successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  We 
don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can  tell 
you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County.  And 
we’re  betting  the  $920.00  price  of  this  ad 
the  same  methods  will  work  for  vou.  We 
hope  you’ll  bet  $69...and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet 
you  can  have  your  money  back 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use... renewal  letters,  news  stories, 
ads,  special  promotions,  premiums. 
We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it,  when  we 
use  it,  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own 
subscription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest  got 
us  7'74  new  subscribers  and  twice  that 
many  renewals  at  a  new  cost  of  less 
than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones  and  half 
that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get  new 
subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
32  cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about 
our  special  editions,  TV  guides,  and 
other  circulation  and  revenue  builders. 


"Paid  for  ifself  in  2  weeks." — Chan 
Harris,  Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis. 

"One  of  the  finest  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
I've  ever  seen." — Al  Verachtert,  St. 
Charles  [III.]  Chronicle. 

"Well  worth  the  price.  Thanks  for  all 
your  help."  — John  Anderson,  Citizen- 
Press,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

"Best  J69  we  ever  invested.  Our 
classified  revenue  has  tripled." 

— Jim  Fink,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

"Biggest  value  for  J69  /  have  ever 
encountered  in  any  field.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost." — Fredric  Greaser, 
Montclarion,  Oakland,  Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned, 
informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  income  tax  gimmick  will 
save  us  $12,000  in  taxes. — Frank  Beau¬ 
mont,  Wyandotte,  tdich. 

"A  real  goldmine.  We'll  get  our  $69 
back  with  just  one  of  your  ideas." 
— Bob  Jackins,  Town  Crier,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  MA. 


Here’s  our  record 

18,684  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,400  and  a  county  of  56,000 
(greatest  saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
daily  or  weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  the  competition  of  3  other 
weeklies  in  our  county,  a  radio  station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in 
adjoining  counties. 

Subscription  price  of  $7.50  ($10  out-of-country,  $15  out-of-state)  and 
newsstand  price  of  20  cents. 

126  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our 
papers  and  sell  an  average  of  9,300  a  week. 

Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance 
notice  of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200 
price  increase  notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters 
were  hired). 

Four  competing  shoppers  driven  out  of  business  during  the  past  25 
years. 


As  a  special  bonus,  we  send  you  21 
pages  of  tax-saving,  business-building 
and  management  ideas  for  community 
newspapers.  There’s  also  a  folder 
explaining  our  advertising  salesmen’s 
bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week,”  promotion  that 
got  us  12  fast  and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell 
you  how  we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory 
advertising  and  12  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  beneht  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($15)  subscription  to  The 

County  Press— a  newspaper  that 


averages  63  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  48  first-place  awards  in  state  and 
national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  offset 
printing  from  our  own  central  print¬ 
ing  plant,  frequent  retail  promotions, 
special  sections  and  scores  of  ideas 
for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

Reprint  privileges  of  our  prize-win¬ 
ning  features  and  columns. 

Consultation  service  by  mail  or  phone 
for  your  individual  problems. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,384  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

A  service  completely  revised  and 
updated  for  1974.  You  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas. 


Bob  Myers,  President 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service.  I  am  enclosing  $69 
under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material, 
and  reprint  anything  from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree 
that  the  material  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 


Newspaper 


The  lapecr  County  ^ress 

America's  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313-664-2961 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

MMN  MEMBERS  SEE  SALES  RISE,  COSTS  DROP 


Gas  shortage 
tabloid  sells 
plus  ad  linage 


“If  we  were  to  close  our  doors  tomor¬ 
row,  a  certain  amount  of  general  and 
automotive  advertising  would  keep  coming 
in,”  according  to  Million  Market  Newspa¬ 
per  president,  Joseph  W.  Chamberlain  Jr. 
“These  advertisers,”  he  told  this  visitor, 
“are  considered  ‘formula’  buyers  and 
while  we  keep  them  informed  about 
what’s  going  on  with  our  newspapers,  we 
make  it  a  policy  to  pit  our  selling  time 
principally  against  accounts  whose  use  of 
our  newspapers  depends  upon  how  effec¬ 
tively  we  can  present  our  case.” 

In  fact  Million  Market  Newspapers’  24 
sales  representatives  have  a  compensation 
incentive  plan  based  upon  their  demon¬ 
strable  contribution  to  getting  the  order. 
The  sales  results  in  each  case  are  re¬ 
viewed  first  by  the  MMN  management 
and  then  corroborated  by  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Representing  a  departure,  in  many 
ways,  from  former  methods  of  sales  rep¬ 
resentation,  a  group  of  5  newspapers  in 
1960,  each  under  separate  ownership, 
banded  together  in  what  they  called  a 
‘homologous’  relationship.  The  Random 
House  Dictionary  defines  ‘homologous’  as 
“having  the  same  or  similar  relation;  cor¬ 
responding,  as  in  relative  position,  struc¬ 
ture,  etc.” 

(iomninn  markets 

What  the  5  original  members  had  in 
common  was,  of  course,  their  market,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  million  or  more  population.  In 
the  almost  15  years  of  its  existance,  none 
of  the  papers  have  dropped  out,  but  one, 
the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  joined  the 
group  which  now  consists  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  and  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
\ews. 

Since  its  beginning,  members  have  seen 
their  national  revenue  double  while  their 
contribution  to  MMN  has  increased  very 
modestly,  resulting  in  a  basic  decrease  in 
sales  cost.  This  was  the  objective  the 
founders  had  in  mind. 

While  each  newrspapers  maintains  a  na¬ 
tional  staff,  they  no  longer  have  to 
maintain  individual  offices  in  key  cities 
nor  do  they  have  to  send  their  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  distant  points  for  sales 
presentations  although  they  do  make  trips 
occasionally  with  their  MMN  team  ‘cap¬ 
tain’.  MMN  maintains  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco.  Each  member  newspaper 
has  a  so-called  ‘captain’  in  each  office. 

“.\nd,”  as  Chamberlain,  w'ho  has  headed 
the  organization  since  1961,  puts  it,  “our 
members  feel  they  are  bound  to  outper¬ 
form  the  field  with  24  salesmen  working 
for  only  six  newspapers,  as  opposed  to  the 
generally  accepted  rep  ratio.” 

He  notes  that  the  MMN  papers  are 
giants  in  their  field  and  require  this  kind 
of  attention.  The  national  staff  of  member 
newspapers  follows  through  on  locally 
based  national  accounts  as  well  as 
wholesalers,  brokers  and  other  regional 
advertising  influences. 


Unlike  most  representative  organiza¬ 
tions,  MMN  prepares  presentations  for  its 
members  and  send  them  to  the  papers 
instead  of  vice  versa.  A  five  man  presen¬ 
tation  department  dips  into  the  market 
data  supplied  by  the  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  and  comes  up  with  a  stylized  type  of 
presentation  which  can  be  adapted  to  an 
easel  showing  or  used  in  its  original  8V^  X 
11  format.  The  well  printed  but  modestly 
turned  out  material  is  reproduced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  the  all  im¬ 
portant  ‘leave  behinds’  for  use  by  the 
different  levels  of  client  and  agency  man¬ 
agement. 

Chamberlain  distinguishes  between 
what  he  calls  ‘strategic’  and  ‘tactical’  sell¬ 
ing.  The  former  applies  to  selling  against 
other  media  while  the  latter  involves  sell¬ 
ing  against  other  newspapers.  An  out¬ 
standing  example  of  its  strategic  selling 
was  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Laborato¬ 
ry  conducted  several  years  ago.  It  was  a 
carefully  controlled  advertising  test,  de¬ 
signed  by  MMN  to  provide  objective  an¬ 
swers  concerning  the  relative  efficiency  of 
an  advertising  schedule  that  was  all  tv 
or  a  combination  of  new'spapers  and  tv  in 
the  promotion  of  package  goods  mainly  in 
the  food  sector. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the  machinery, 
MMN  actually  subsidized  the  advertising 
involved.  As  recently  as  last  fall,  at  its 
annual  conference,  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  referred  to  this  effort 
as  “marking  the  vanguard  of  marketing 
research.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
conclusions  reached  by  participants  in  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Laboratory  were 
that  tv  plus  newspapers  outperformed  tv 
alone  in  generating  sales. 

Asked  whether  MMN  had  closed  the 
books  on  membership,  Chamberlin  said 
they  might  consider  one  or  two  more. 

• 

Progress  edition  pulls 
10,000  inches  of  ads 

The  second  annual  Progress  Edition  of 
the  Evening  Sentinel  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to¬ 
taled  116  pages  with  almost  10,000  inches 
of  advertising.  It  was  published  February 
26. 

Coordinated  by  Vaughn  Reid,  managing 
editor,  the  special  section  contained  200 
stories  and  350  pictures  about  the  econom¬ 
ic  growth  of  the  town.  A  special  classified 
advertising  section  headed  by  A1  Grippin, 
classified  ad  manager,  ran  12  pages  and 
included  an  increase  in  display  ads,  pri¬ 
marily  from  city  realtors,  automotive 
dealers,  mobile  home  and  insurance  sales 
companies. 

Despite  some  adverse  economic  condi¬ 
tions  brought  on  by  the  energy  crisis,  ad 
revenues  from  the  special  edition  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  compared  with 
1973,  according  to  Joseph  V.  Thompson, 
publisher. 


The  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  re¬ 
cently  published  a  16-page  special  tabloid 
section  built  around  the  gasoline  shortage 
in  their  circulation  area. 

The  front  page  cover  of  the  tabloid 
section  w’as  dominated  with  a  large  gas 
can  in  red,  with  a  map  of  the  market  area 
in  the  center  and  a  headline  that  read,  ‘A 
Gallon  of  Gas  or  Less  Will  Take  You 
Shopping  and  Home  Again.’ 

Arnold  DeLuca,  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  Journal,  said  “The  two  most  talked 
about  subjects  at  the  time  of  this  special 
section  was  the  energy  crisis  and  Water¬ 
gate.  We  chose  to  do  the  special  section  on 
the  energy  crisis,  in  this  case  the  gasoline 
shortage  in  particular  that  was  affecting 
our  market  area. 

“The  special  tabloid  section  was  de¬ 
signed  to  create  extra  linage  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  its  timeliness  and  the  current  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject;  it  was  something 
that  everyone  was  interested  in  and  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

“What  the  tabloid  cover  copy  basically 
said  was  that  if  you  lived  within  the 
radius  of  the  map  (6  miles)  shown  on  the 
cover,  you  could  go  shopping  any  place  in 
that  area  and  return  home  again  for  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  or  less.  The  section  was 
a  very  subtle  way  to  promote  shopping 
locally  along  the  conservation  of  gasoline 
theme.” 

“The  special  tabloid  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  towards  the  end  of  the  month  to 
coincide  with  the  time  the  service  stations 
in  the  area  started  running  out  of  gaso¬ 
line  because  they  had  depleted  their  gaso¬ 
line  allotment  for  the  month.  So,  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  area  were  very  much  aware 
of  the  gasoline  shortage  w'ith  lines  of 
automobiles  being  blocks  long  and  waiting 
in  line  up  to  an  hour  before  being  allowed 
to  purchase  a  restricted  amount  of  gaso¬ 
line.” 

“The  special  section  accomplished  a 
number  of  things;  it  was  informative  for 
our  readers,  promoted  shopping  locally  for 
the  retail  community,  called  attention  to  a 
timely  subject  and  produced  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  the  publication.” 

David  Stamps,  managing  editor,  said, 
“The  inside  news  for  this  special  section 
consisted  entirely  of  information  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  what  could  be  done  to  conserve 
gasoline  and  get  better  automobile 
mileage.  Page  three  of  the  special  section 
was  a  full  page  feature  on  the  gasoline 
shortage,  complete  with  a  full,  five  column 
picture  of  automobiles  waiting  for  gaso¬ 
line.” 


The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
have  increased  price-per-copy  of  the 
morning  Union  and  afternoon  Daily  News 
from  10^  to  15<‘.  The  Union  was  the  last 
morning  newspaper  in  the  six-state  New 
England  region  to  be  sold  for  lOf. 


Last  of  dime  papers 
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The  end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  is  good  news.  When  the 
tankers  now  being  loaded  reach  the  U.S.,  Middle  East  oil  will 
begin  to  help  ease  the  energy  shortfall. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  is  not,  however,  a  panacea  for 
all  our  energy  problems.  That’s  sobering  news.  This  nation 
was  already  in  an  energy  bind  when  the  embargo  began  five 
months  ago.  Remember  . . . 

. . .  Some  schools  and  businesses  had  to  close  for  lack  of  fuel 
in  the  winter  of  1972-73,  and  even  some  homes  had 
trouble  getting  fuel. 

. . .  Some  motorists  in  some  areas  were  unable  to  get  gaso¬ 
line  at  times  last  summer. 

. . .  Many  businesses  and  industries  last  year  and  for  some 
years  before  tightened  their  belts  on  energy  consumption. 

The  fact  is,  in  recent  years  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas  has 
been  climbing  faster  than  the  increase  in  supplies.  Energy 
usage  in  1973  was  up  4.8%  over  1972  in  the  U.S.  in  spite  of 
conservation  efforts  and  the  embargo! 

Trying  to  bring  supply  and  demand  back  in  balance  again 
will  require: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  extraordinary  and  commendable 
efforts  of  the  American  people  and  American  industry 
to  conserve  energy.  This  will  slow  down  the  growth 
in  demand  for  fuel. 

2.  Stepped-up  activities  by  the  American  petroleum 
companies  to  develop  new  domestic  supplies  of  oil 
attd  natural  gas.  This  will  help  reduce  our  vulnera¬ 
bility  to  interferences  with  foreign  oil  supplies  in  the  future. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  committed  to  both  these  goals. 

It  is  conserving  huge  volumes  of  energy  in  its  own  operations. 

And  it  is  investing  billions  of  dollars  to  find  new  domestic  supplies 
of  petroleum  and  to  expand  refinery  capacity  to  process  more  crude  oil. 

Other  fuels,  too,  must  make  a  sizeable  contribution — 
consistent  with  environmental  goals  that  protea  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public. 

•  More  nuclear-powered  generating  plants  must  be  built 
and  put  on  stream. 

•  More  coal  must  be  mined  and  used. 

•  Synthetic  fuels  (oil  and  gas  from  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands) 
must  be  developed. 

•  Research  must  be  pushed  forward  toward  harnessing 
energy  from  the  sun,  the  earth  and  the  tides. 

Meanwhile,  the  heaviest  burden  will  continue  to  be  placed 
on  oil  and  natural  gas — which  now  provide  about  78%  of  all 
the  energy  used  in  this  country. 

America  has  the  energy  resources  to  meet  our  needs  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

Americans  have  the  scientific  and  technical  know-how  to 
develop  that  energy. 

The  American  petroleum  industry  has  a  record  of  more 
than  a  century  of  meeting  the  nation’s  energy  needs. 

Resources  . . .  know-how  . . .  experience.  'These  can  be 
joined  together  only  through  public  understanding  of  the  job 
to  be  done,  and  public  policies  that  advance — not  retard — 
the  efforts  to  get  on  with  this  essential  job. 


The  end  of  the 
Middle  E^t 
oilembargp 
is  not  the  end 
oftheenet^ 
shorti^ 


American  Petroloum  InaUtute 

1801  K  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  DC.  2(XD06 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Editorial  workshop 


THE  BLACKS  AND  THE  WHITES 
(NO.  481) 


On  a  couple  of  occasions  when  I  dared 
to  comment  on  the  use  of  the  term  black 
in  reference  to  Negroes  I  have  been 
severely  castigated  by  a  couple  of  Negro 
readers.  I  was  taken  to  task  particularly 
for  expressing  surprise  that  the  word  has 
been  brought  into  wide  currency  recently 
by  the  preference  of  Negroes  themselves, 
despite  the  fact  that  whites  had  tended  to 
consider  it  derogatory. 

In  response  to  my  observation  that 
black  tends  to  be  preferred  by  young 
people,  a  proposition  that  anyone  with  his 
eyes  open  can  verify  for  himself,  one  of 
my  critics  said  I  was  guilty  of  a  (adjective 
censored)  sociological  observation.  But 
Philip  S.  Heisler,  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  is  quoted  in  the 
book.  Why  Aren’t  We  Getting  Through? 
by  Edmund  M.  Midura,  as  saying  that 
surveys  by  his  newspaper  "...  showed  us 
that  Negroes  in  the  18-to-29-year-old  age 
bracket  preferred  to  be  called  blacks,  but 
that  70  percent  of  those  over  29  preferred 
to  be  called  Negroes.” 

In  a  poll  of  Negroes  by  Newsweek,  Ne¬ 
gro  was  the  term  liked  most  by  38%  of  the 
sampling;  colored  people  was  second,  with 
20%,  and  black  a  close  third,  with  19%. 
.4fro-American  was  fourth,  with  10%.  The 
terms  liked  least  were  colored  people 
(31%)  and  black  (25%).  These  findings 
were  not  classified  by  age  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Newsweek  readers,  or  any  general 
poll  of  Negroes,  would  have  a  higher  av¬ 
erage  age  than  18  to  29. 

More  than  once  I  have  come  across  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  effect  that  the  term  Negro 
was  invented  by  whites  for  the  purpose  of 
disparagement,  and  for  that  reason  black 
is  preferred  by  Negroes.  No  more  ludi¬ 
crous  an  idea  could  be  imagined.  Negro 
comes  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
negro,  deriving  in  turn  from  the  Latin 
nigrum,  niger.  There  are  also  the  French 
version,  negre,  and  similar  forms  in 
a  number  of  other  languages.  They  all 
mean — steady,  now — black,  the  word  that 
has  been  recommended  as  an  improvement 
on  Negro.  The  first  occurrence  of  Negro, 
as  cited  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
dates  to  1555. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  origins  and 
applications  of  such  terms  cannot  be  in¬ 
quired  into  without  raising  cries  of 
racism.  It  is  even  sadder  to  think  that  such 
cries  could  come  from  Negro  journalists, 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  some  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  should  understand  the  uses 
of  objective  inquiry,  and  the  necessity  to 
respect  it  whether  one  agrees  with  its 
conclusions  or  not. 

Wayward  Words 

“To  all  intents  and  purposes”'  is  a  pom- 
pus  expression  that- has  now  grown  quaint 
and,  perhaps,  foggy  of  meaning  to  many 
readers.  For  that  matter,  it  now  even 
confuses  some  writers,  as  we  shall  see. 
But  it  has  a  rolling,  impressive  sound,  and 
for  them  that  may  be  enough. 

Webster  defines  the  phrase  (giving 


also  the  variants  to  all  intents  and  to  all 
intent  and  purpose)  as  meaning  “in  all 
applications  or  senses;  practically,  really, 
virtually  (the  process  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical  with  that  practiced  to¬ 
day — A.  C.  Morrison).” 

I  like  Random  House’s  definition  better: 
“for  all  practical  purposes;  practically 
speaking;  virtually:  The  book  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  duplication 
of  his  earlier  efforts.” 

I  think  anyone  who  is  sensitive  to  di¬ 
rectness  and  succinctness  of  expression 
will  immediately  expunge  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  from  his  vocabulary,  and 
use  instead  one  of  the  less  inflated 
synonyms  cited  from  the  dictionaries.  'But 
what  can  we  say  about  the  writer  who  set 
down  “The  budget,  for  all  intensive  pur¬ 
poses,  was  balanced”?  He  must  be  blood 
brother  to  the  idiot  who  makes  it  first 
come,  first  serve  instead  of  first  come,  first 
served. 


Saturday  PM  edition 
switched  to  morning 

The  Washington  Star-News,  which  has 
been  an  afternoon  and  Sunday  newspaper 
since  its  founding  as  the  Evening  Star 
more  than  a  century  ago,  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Saturday  only  morning  edition 
on  May  18. 

John  H.  Kauffmann,  the  Star-News 
president,  said  that  the  decision  to  shift 
the  Saturday  edition  from  afternoon  to 
morning  publication,  was  based  on  the 
recognition  that  readers  more  and  more 
are  engaging  in  week-end  activities  that 
occupy  Saturday  afternoon  hours. 

“Delivering  the  Star-News  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  mean  that  readers  who  want  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  over  the  week¬ 
end  in  the  Washington  area  will  have  the 
information  at  their  fingertips,”  Kauffman 
said,  adding  that  “if  they  want  to  shop 
they  will  have  the  advertisements  in  their 
home  early  in  the  morning.” 

The  Saturday  morning  editions  will  be 
delivered  to  homes  and  newsstands  by 
7 :30  a.m. 

Publication  times  of  the  Monday 
through  Friday  Star-News  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star-News  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
Saturday  change. 


Advertiser-of-the 


Foodland  Markets,  sponsored  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania-based  Fox  Grocery  Co.,  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  “Advertiser-of-the-Year”  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  “for  consistent  and  effective 
use  of  newspaper  advertising,”  The  award 
was  presented  by  PNPA  vicepresident 
Clarence  W.  Bowers,  Butler  County 
News,  Zelienople,  March  29,  at  the  1974 
Display  Advertising  Conference,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  PNPA  and  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association. 
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The  Bell  System  hdpsyou  getaway 
from  anomer  pressure  of  business. 


You  have  enough  to  worry  about  in 
business.  You  don’t  want  to  worry  about 
your  telephones.  That’s  why  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  maintenance  when 
you’re  considering  new  telephone  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  your  telephones  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  fire,  flood,  vandalism  and 
breakdowns  like  any  other  business 
equipment. 

Insurance  can  be  costly,  and  so  can 
service  delays. 

With  Bell  System  equipment,  there 
is  no  extra  charge  for  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment.  And  no  other  company  comes 


close  to  the  number  of  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple  and  vehicles  we  have  to  answer  your 
call  for  help.  Time  and  time  again,  we’ve 
had  phones  working  the  day  after  a  ma¬ 
jor  flood  or  serious  fire. 

When  you  need  help,  AT&T  and 
your  Bell  Company  have  the  equipment 
and  people  to  get  you  back  in  business 
fast.  Don’t  worry. 

We  hear  you. 

@ 


news-people 


HONORED — Larie  Pintea,  mana9in9  editor  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News,  was  honored  by 
Mercyhurst  College  in  Erie  at  the  college's 
Second  Annual  Law  Enforcement  Honors  Convo¬ 
cation,  April  2.  Pintea,  a  former  police  reporter, 
was  cited  for  his  leadership  as  the  co-founder 
of  the  Hurst  Law  Enforcement  School.  The  editor 
and  the  dean  of  Mercyhurst  established  the 
police  school  in  1971  in  response  to  the  need 
for  college  educated  law  enforcement  personnel. 
When  the  school  was  founded,  only  one  officer 
on  the  Erie  force  had  a  college  degree  and  no 
degree  program  in  the  criminal  justice  field  were 
offered  by  any  of  the  local  colleges.  Currently 
there  are  over  300  collegians  enrolled  in  the 
program.  84  of  these  students  are  local  law 
enforcement  officers. 


Glenn  Shank — named  production  as¬ 
sistant  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  Francis  T.  Fix — named  com¬ 
posing  superintendent,  and  William  G. 
Rhoads,  composing  foreman. 

«  *  * 

William  J.  Hanna,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader — 
named  the  paper’s  first  personnel  director. 

*  *  « 

Lincoln  A.  Werden,  retired  golf  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times — joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Weintraub  &  Fitz- 
Simons  Inc.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Richard  Vester,  onetime  staff 
writer  and  editor  on  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  Raleigh  Times  and  Rocky  Mount 
Evening  Telegram — to  public  relations 
staff  of  CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  division  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  as 
editor  of  their  monthly  publication.  Broad¬ 
cast,  and  other  assignments. 

#  4c 

Michael  “Bat”  Mastitison,  special  as¬ 
signment  and  feature  writer  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record  and  New 
Era — promoted  to  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Larry  Elledge,  who  is  now  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald  Banner. 
«  *  * 

Richard  Quinn,  formerly  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  and 
Record — appointed  circulation  director, 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 


McFadden,  Momsen 
promoted  at  St.  Paul 

George  McFadden,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  director  of  marketing  and  de¬ 
velopment.  He  was  succeeded  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  by  Robert  C.  Momsen,  who 
had  been  assistant  advertising  director 
since  1971. 


McFadden  Momsen 

McFadden,  who  joined  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  in  1937,  has  been  national 
advertising  manager,  retail  advertising 
manager,  assistant  advertising  director 
and,  since  1966,  advertising  director.  He 
will  be  working  in  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  it  applies  to  advertising.  L.  M. 
Ridder  is  director  of  marketing  and  de¬ 
velopment.  McFadden  will  also  serve  as  a 
key  representative  of  the  newspapers  in 
community  efforts. 

Momsen,  who  started  with  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  in  1950,  has  been  national 
advertising  manager  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  before  becoming  assistant 
advertising  director.  In  addition  to  as¬ 
suming  direction  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  he  will  continue  to  act  as  retail 
advertising  manager. 

• 

Randy  Jessee,  Virginia  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times — to  executive  editor 
of  the  Westminister  (Md.)  Carroll  County 
Times,  also  owned  by  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

... 

The  board  of  governors  of  Passaic 
(N.J.)  General  Hospital  voted  to  rename 
the  hospital’s  cardiac  intensive  care  unit, 
the  Richard  Drukker  Cardiac  Pavilion  in 
memory  of  the  late  chairman-publisher  of 
the  Passaic  Herald-News  and  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance  of  Dover  and  former  president  of 
the  hospital. 

... 

Edward  L.  Smith,  who  served  nine 
years  as  an  editor  and  reporter  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  before  becoming  a  lawyer — 
elected  vicepresident  and  counsel  at 
Newsweek,  which  he  joined  in  1971  as 
associate  counsel. 

*  .  * 

Athena  Combs,  mother  of  four  teen¬ 
agers — replaces  Mrs.  F.  W.  Clarke  Jr.  as 
the  Omaha  World-Herald’s  Mary  Lane 
columnist.  Mrs.  Clarke  handled  the  prob¬ 
lems  column  for  24  years. 


cO' 


Your  newspaper  represents  a  major 
investment ...  be  sure  of  getting  the 
top  rate  of  return.  We  are  one 
organization  that  calls  on  advertisers 
and  agencies  across  the  country 
and  we’re  eager  to  help  make  your 
Investment  pay  good  dividends. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IS 
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Does  Rupert  Murdoch 
have  the  inside 
track  at  The 
Washington  Star-News? 


THE  GRADUATES — The  first  two  graduates  of  a  circulation  management  training  program 
for  minority  persons  became  full-fledged  district  sales  managers  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  Harvey  Winston,  left,  community  relations  representative  for  minorities  at  the  Star 
and  Tribune,  congraulates  Deborah  Sumpter  and  Frank  Jackson,  with  William  T.  Jardine,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  in  the  background.  The  program  was  established  last  October  as  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  papers'  metropolitan  circulation  department  and  the  Twin  City  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  program  can  run  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Trainees  receive  80%  of  base  salary  for 

district  managers. 


Is  Wall  Street 


beginning  to  sour 
on  A1  Neuharth? 


Several  management  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  by 
R.  Gkorgk  Kuskr  Jr.,  publisher. 

Jamks  J.  Doughkrty,  business  man¬ 
ager — to  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Kknnkth  C.  Doty,  controller — to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  assistant  secretary 
treasurer. 

Thom  Dunlavy,  production  manager  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier — 
.joins  the  Times  on  May  6  as  director  of 
operations. 

Eleanor  Farkas,  business  office  em¬ 
ploye — promoted  to  controller. 

Edward  G.  Nevins,  an  employe  of  the 
Times  since  1936 — to  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room. 

Elwood  W.  Wagner,  employe  at  the 
Times  since  1946 — named  composing  room 
foreman. 


James  G.  Norris — promoted  to  director 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette.  Arnold  J.  Betts  has 
lieen  named  retail  advertising  manager, 
the  position  formerly  held  by  Norris.  Both 
men  have  been  with  the  company  23  years. 


Why  was  the  New  York 
Daily  News  dropped 
from  Time’s  list  of  the 
Ten  Greatest  Dailies? 


Jerry  Estill — named  Associated  Press 
correspondent.  Baton  Rouge,  succeeding 
Charles  Layton,  who  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Read 

THE  MEDIA  REPORT 
4720  Montgomery  Avenue 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 
(301)  986-1328 


Confidential  Handling 
NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP  CHANGES 
During  ANPA,  April  20-2.'j 
available  at  Waldorf  for 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 

box  17127.  RALEIGH.  N.  C.  27609 
(919)  782-3131 


ADMIRAL  WILCOX— Arthur  M.  Wilcox,  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  has 
been  selected  for  promotion  to  rear  admiral  in 
the  Navel  Reserve.  The  newspaper  believes  Wil¬ 
cox  may  be  one  of  a  very  few  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  who  has  attained  such  a  distinction. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

EDITOR  PROTESTS  WITH  VACATION  CAMPAIGN 


A  Nevada  weekly  publisher’s  proposal 
for  a  national  one-w’eek  vacation  to  pro¬ 
test  the  “fuel  crisis”  and  state  of  the 
federal  government  in  general,  by  the 
man-in-the-street,  has  agitated  a  publicity 
stream  all  over  the  country. 

Cal  Sunderland,  publisher  of  the  Httm- 
boldt  (Nev.)  Sun,  weekly  in  Winnemucca, 
with  a  circulation  of  5,000,  has  been  inter- 
view’ed  by  writers,  w’ire  services;  filmed 
and  heard  over  tv  and  radio  stations  from 
North  Carolina  and  New  York  to  the 
West  Coast. 

Humorous  or  serious?  Sunderland  said, 
“We  try  to  maintain  our  sense  of  humor, 
but  there’s  nothing  frivolous  about  the 
‘vacation’  suggestion.  It’s  made  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness.” 

Protest  began  in  December 

Sunderland,  who  comes  into  his  office  at 
6:30  in  the  morning  to  answer  mail,  said 
that  he  initiated  the  campaign  in  the 
Sun’s  December  19  edition.  “At  the  time  I 
was  pretty  much  convinced  we  were  being 
taken  for  a  ride,”  Sunderland  said.  “Mid¬ 
dle  Americans”  needed  to  voice  their  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  general  rip-off  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  recent 
months.” 

Sunderland  urged  in  his  first  column 
that  the  middle  class  citizen  rebellion  was 
similar  to  American  Revolutionary  War 


PROTEST  LETTERS — Cal  Sunderland,  publisher  of 
♦he  weekly  Humboldt  (Nev.)  Sun,  in  Winnemuc¬ 
ca,  rises  early  each  day  to  answer  mail  about 
his  national  vacation  protest  campaign  begun  in 
December,  1973.  He  appeals  to  middle-class 
Americans  to  join  him  in  his  April  one-week 
vacation  proposal  to  protest  the  fuel  crisis  and 
the  general  state  of  government  affairs. 

efforts.  His  suggestion:  take  a  vacation  to 
protest.  He  plans  to  close  his  offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  designated  week  of  April  15-21, 
and  hopes  other  newspapers  and  busi¬ 
nesses  will  follow  suit. 

In  the  original  December  19  signed 
column,  Sunderland  said,  “For  all  we 
know,  this  newspaper  may  be  the  first 


independent  voice  raised  in  favor  of  a 
nationwide  showdown  between  John  Q. 
Citizen-Taxpayer  and  a  dangerously  de¬ 
mented  Federal  Government.  If  so  we’re 
happy.  We  stand  in  the  company  and  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  honest  men  God  ever  raised 
up — the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Sunderland  proceeded  to  tell  readers  to 
clip  the  column  or  write  for  a  reprint  to 
send  to  friends  in  other  states  and  com¬ 
munities.  He  finished  the  column  with,  “If 
anyone  has  any  better  suggestion  to  deal 
with  freedom-destroying  government,  we’d 
be  happy  to  hear  it.” 

Story  rearbrs  Iv,  radio 

F^ollowing  Sunderland’s  initial  proposal, 
Russ  Nielsen,  United  Press  International 
reporter  in  Reno,  Nev.,  wrote  a  feature  on 
the  protest  which  was  moved  first  over 
West  Coast  w’ires. 

The  Nevada  publisher  said  the  story 
was  carried  in  eastern  media  a  week 
later,  and  Sunderland  was  consequently 
interviewed  over  telephone  by  several  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in 
Washington,  D  C. 

In  the  January  23  Sun,  Sunderland  de¬ 
voted  a  full-page  banner  and  a  seven 
column-wide  news-hole  to  resulting  cover¬ 
age.  He  told  readers  in  the  story  that  he 
was  interviewed  by  Thelma  Tierney  in  a 
live  20-minute  broadcast  via  telephone  on 
WMCA,  New  York  City. 

In  the  Salt  Lake  City  interview  over 
KSXX,  the  publisher  established:  “I  am 
an  editor  of  a  country  weekly  newspaper, 
and  that’s  all  I  ever  aspired  to.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  he  was  somewhat  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  all  the  notoriety. 

Sunderland  has  kept  the  proposed 
movement  alive  for  the  last  nine  weeks 
with  full  coverage  in  his  weekly;  printing 
letters  to  the  editor  on  the  topic;  promot¬ 
ing  neon  orange  bumper  stickers  that  ad¬ 
vocate:  “Send  these  oil-Government  Graf¬ 
ters  a  Message — National  Vacation,”  and 
“Join  the  ‘Fuel  Crisis’  Rebellion — take  the 
National  Vacation,  Go  Fishing,  while  you 
drive  out  the  grafters,”  among  others. 

Sunderland’s  parallel  to  the  vacation 
protest  is  the  Stamp  Act  when  business 
was  suspended.  Any  protest  has  obvious 
difficulties  as  is  historically  proven.  Re¬ 
sults  from  the  present  campaign  show  the 
following  problems:  lack  of  organization, 
cost  of  answering  correspondence  and 
postage  prices.  Also,  Sunderland  wonders 
how  many  people  will  actually  take  part 
in  the  one  week  protest. 

His  weekly  comes  first.  He  plans  to 
print  an  edition  prior  to  closing  shop  for 
the  week,  so  his  readers  still  get  their 
weekly  Sun. 

Sunderland  is  a  long-time  journalist. 
He  started  the  Sun  in  mid-January,  two 
years  ago.  He  and  his  wife  and  son  head 
the  operation,  which  has  a  staff  of  seven. 
The  weekly  averages  16-18  pages  a 
week. 

He  began  publishing  the  newspaper 
with  only  “typewriters,  telephone  and  lots 
of  prayers.”  He  has  added  new  offset 
equipment  over  the  two  years  including  a 
computerized  photo-comp,  unit  and  a  new 
headliner. 

Sunderland  spent  14  years  working  for 
the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News  Min¬ 
er.  He  has  also  published  weeklies  in 
Nevada  and  Kansas. 


A  “How  to”  Guide  to  a  New  Frontier. 

COMMUNITY 

JOURNALISM 

A  Way  of  Life  By  Bruce  Kennedy 

Anyone  who  owns  or  has  ever  dreamed  of  owning  his  own  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  will  find  liriice  Kennedy’s  handbook  both  in¬ 
spirational  and  practical.  It  approaches  the  weekly  newspaper  from 
all  angles— reporting,  editing,  photography,  advertising,  the  back- 
shop,  job  printing,  and  business  management.  Beneath  the  wealth 
of  practical  knowledge  COMMUNI'I'Y  JOURNALISM  offers, 
you’ll  sense  the  inystitjue  that  is  local  newspaper  editing.  $7.95 

Other  rirlcs  for  journalists 

Modem  Sportswriting  by  Louis  Gelfand  and  Harry  Heath.  A  handbook 
for  aspiring  and  veteran  sportswriters.  It  coves  both  major  and  minor 
sports  and  problems  of  makeup  and  typography.  $10.50 

Newspaper  Organization  and  Management  by  Frank  Rucker  and  Her¬ 
bert  Williams.  A  new  edition  of  the  profit-making  guide  for  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation.  Hints  from  successful  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country.  $10.50 
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Otwell  criticizes  judge 
for  barring  reporters 

The  action  of  a  federal  judge  in  barring 
the  press  from  hearing  testimony  by  two 
narcotics  agents  at  Alton,  Ill.,  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

“The  federal  judiciary  is  inviting  public 
skepticism  and  scorn  when  testimony  in¬ 
volving  alleged  violations  of  constitutional 
rights  is  heard  behind  closed  doors  in  a 
judge’s  chambers,”  said  Ralph  Otwell, 
president  of  the  journalistic  society  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Senior  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  Omer 
Poos  Tuesday  (March  26)  took  the  jury 
into  his  chambers  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
two  defense  witnesses,  both  undercover 
narcotics  agents.  The  defendants  in  the 
case  are  10  members  of  a  federal  narcot¬ 
ics  task  force  who  are  accused  of  violating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  who 
were  residing  in  six  homes  raided  in 
southern  Illinois  by  the  officers  last 
April.  Seven  of  the  accused  are  federal 
agents  and  three  are  St.  Louis  policemen. 

Defense  lawyers  said  the  two  witnesses 
were  still  involved  in  undercover  work.  “I 
want  to  protect  the  lives  of  these  agents,” 
said  Judge  Poos,  who  released  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  testimony  the  following  day. 

“In  a  case  in  which  one  arm  of  the 
federal  establishment  in  effect  is  prosecut¬ 
ing  another  arm,”  said  Otwell,  “it  is 
crucial  that  the  historical  safeguard  of 
open  testimony  in  a  public  courtroom  be 
employed,  not  only  in  the  public  interest 
but  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  federal  judicial  system. 

“Open  testimony,  as  opposed  to  star 
chambers  proceedings,  insures  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  witnesses  but,  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  assures  the  integrity  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process. 

“Neither  the  press  nor  the  public  wish 
to  see  the  personal  safety  of  any  witness 
unduly  compromised,”  said  Otwell,  “but 
historically  the  system  has  operated  to 
protect  the  safety  of  informants  and  un¬ 
dercover  agents  without  sacrificing  the 
open  trial  and  the  public  right  to  know. 
Any  judge  who  bars  the  press  and  the 
public  from  a  trial  is  demonstrating  a 
personal  disdain  for  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess.” 


MacNally  takes  charge 

Robert  F.  MacNally,  41,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Sta-Hi  Systems  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation.  He  succeeds  Ver¬ 
non  Spitaleri,  who  has  been  named  a 
vicepresident  of  Sun  Chemical  heading  up 
a  Newspaper  Task  Force  coordinating 
Sun’s  future  product  planning  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Prior  to  joining  Sta-Hi,  MacNally 
was  president  of  Ideal  Roller  &  Graphics 
Co.,  Chicago. 

• 

Arellano  appointed 

George  R.  Arellano  has  been  promoted 
to  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Price 
Paper  Corp. 


Sparks’  newspapers 
start  own  magazine 

A  Sunday  tabloid  section,  called  Bright- 
side,  began  distribution  March  24  in  Floyd 
Sparks’  newspapers — Hayward  (Calif.) 
Review,  Fremont,  Newark,  and  Union 
City  (Calif.)  Argus,  Livermore-Amador 
Valley  Tri-Valley  Herald  and  the  weekly 
Shopping  News. 

With  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,- 
000,  the  tabloid  will  carry  32  pages. 

Jerry  Archer  was  named  editor  of  the 
tabloid,  and  it  was  he  who  selected  the 
name.  It  came  from  a  story  he  did  on  the 
now  abandoned  whistlestop  of  Brightside, 
in  the  middle  of  Niles  Canyon,  where 
movies  were  shot  early  in  the  century. 


Archer  and  his  wife  toured  Europe  for 
two  years,  when  he  did  travel  articles, 
and  he  joined  the  Review  nine  months 
ago.  Formerly,  he  worked  as  a  newsman 
in  San  Diego  and  as  an  editor  at  the 
Concord  Transcript. 

Archer  has  a  fulltime  assistant  in  Caro¬ 
lyn  Hobbs  of  the  Tracy  Press. 

• 

Atlanta  ups  prices 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
have  raised  home-delivered  prices  15  cents 
a  week.  The  home-delivered  price  for  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday  papers  will  be  $1  plus  tax, 
rather  then  85  cents  plus  tax.  The  price 
of  daily  single  copies  will  remain  10 
cents,  but  beginning  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  will  cost  40 
cents,  up  from  30  cents. 


What - 

do  you 

caUitI 

Aword  game  for  word  mongers 


The  two  items  pictured  above  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  considered  common 
things  that  any  of  us  might  see  on 
any  given  day. 

But  suppose  the  item  on  the  right 
was  used  as  a  weapon  in  a  story  that 
you  were  covering.  What  would  you 
call  it? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
left?  If  you  saw  it  working  on  a  utility 
company  coal  pile,  what  would  you 
call  it?  The  proper  generic  name  is 
“track-type  tractor”  (also  called  a 
bulldozer,  dozer,  or  crawler  tractor) . 
But  don’t  let  the  color  confuse  you. 
People  sometimes  assume  if  it’s 
a  yellow  tractor,  it  was  made  by 
Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 


Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  scrapers,  track-type  load¬ 
ers,  pipelayers,  wheel-type  tractors 
and  track-type  tractors. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  item  on  the  right,  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  informs  us  that  you 
should  call  it  a  “handset.” 


CATBliPILLAVl 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar,  Cal  and  O  ara  Tradtmarhs  ol  Caterprilar  Tractor  Co. 


Washington  bureau 


By  Luther  Huston 


Controllers’  group 
seeks  administrator 


PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 


In  the  words  of  Robert  Roth,  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  time  when 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  did  not  have  a 
bureau  in  Washington.  What  he  means  is 
that  no  one  now  in  the  bureau  can  recall 
or  has  a  record  of  precisely  when  the 
Bulletin  sent  its  first  correspondent  to 
Washington.  What  they  do  know  is  that  it 
was  a  one-man  operation,  concentrating 
on  covering  Pennsylvania  news  until  1950. 

Since  1950  it  has  grown  until  now  it  is 
a  five-man  operation  that  still  covers  news 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Bulletin’s  circu¬ 
lation  territory,  but  also  covers  news  and 
produces  columns  on  major  national  sto¬ 
ries  and  issues.  Its  staff  is  one  of  the 
youngest,  and,  man  for  man,  one  of  the 
most  active  in  Washington. 

Because  of  the  Bulletin’s  policy  of  send¬ 
ing  men  from  Philadelphia  to  staff  its 
Washington  bureau,  and  then  returning 
them  to  the  Quaker  City,  there  probably 
are  more  graduates  of  the  Washington 
bureau  holding  important  jobs  in  the 
home  office  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  one-newspaper  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Bulletin  Washington  correspondents 
also  have  moved  to  important  positions 
with  other  newspapers  or  news  magazines 
and  at  least  two  have  carved  careers  in 
diplomacy. 

The  bureau’s  expansion  begain  in  1950 
when  Carl  McArdle  came  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  bureau  chief  and  brought  with 
him  Robert  Roth.  That  was  when  the  Bu¬ 
reau  began  covering  national  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania  news,  a  pattern  of  coverage 
to  which  it  still  adheres. 

McArdle  headed  the  bureau  until  1953 
when  he  became  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  William  B.  Dickinson  succeeded 
McArdle  until  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  when 
Roth  became  bureau  chief,  with  John 
McCullough,  now  the  Bulletin’s  editorial 
page  editor,  as  the  second  man. 

The  bureau  did  not  become  a  permanent 
three-man  operation  until  1960,  with  Roth 
as  bureau  chief  and  McCullough  and  An¬ 
thony  Day,  now  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  editorial  page,  as  staffers.  During 
the  1960-65  period  “rotators”  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  who  came  to  Washington  included 
Day,  Joe  Daughen,  now  the  Bulletin’s  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  and 
George  Packard,  now  a  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek  who,  served  a 
hitch  as  an  assistant  to  United  States 
Ambassador  Reischaur  in  Tokyo. 

Roth  headed  the  bureau  until  1968, 
when  he  became  a  columnist  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Day.  Day’s  tenure  was  short — 
only  a  year — and  in  January,  1970, 
Lawrence  M.  O’Rourke,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  rotators,  became  bureau  chief.  He  held 
that  position  in  the  present  four-man  bu¬ 
reau. 

In  the  present  operation,  O’Rourke  cov¬ 
ers  the  White  House,  travels  with  the 
President  on  most  domestic  and  foreign 
trips — he  went  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
with  Nixon — and  writes  a  Friday  column 
on  national  affairs.  If  the  run  of  the  news 
requires,  he  may  leave  his  desk  in  the 
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bureau  and  take  over  coverage  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  story,  such  as  the  Watergate  hear¬ 
ings  in  Judge  John  J.  Sirica’s  court. 
O’Rourke  decides  what  stories  the  bureau 
will  cover  on  any  given  day. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  those 
assignments.  Rem  Rieder,  for  instance, 
regularly  covers  the  Pennsylvania  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress,  but  he  also  writes  on 
civil  rights,  housing,  and  the  railroads,  an 
important  subject  for  Philadelphia  where 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  system  has  its 
problems  and  headquarters,  and  Amtrak 
is  the  mainline  route  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington.  Rieder  also  got  in 
on  coverage  of  the  Ervin  Committee’s  tel¬ 
evised  Watergate  hearings.  Rieder  came 
to  the  bureau  in  the  summer  of  1970. 

Linda  J.  Heffner  joined  the  bureau  in 
December  1969  and  specializes  in  features 
and  personality  stories,  but  also  shares  in 
responsibility  for  keeping  track  of  what 
the  Pennsylvania  congressional  delega¬ 
tions  is  doing,  and  the  New  Jersey  delega¬ 
tion  as  well,  since  the  Bulletin  has  wide 
circulation  throughout  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Robert  E.  Taylor  III  has  the  business 
and  economic  beat.  Right  now,  because 
Philadelphia  is  the  home  office  of  several 
large  oil  companies,  he  pays  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  energy  crisis  created 
by  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  to  domestic 
operations  oriented  to  eventual  U.S.  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  energy  field.  Not  long  ago 
he  w'ent  to  New  Orleans  to  appraise 
drilling  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  spent  a  few  hours  on  a  rig  drilling 
for  oil  off  the  Louisiana  Coast. 

All  members  of  the  bureau  agree  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  having  so  many 
graduates  of  the  Washington  office  in  key 
jobs  at  home  and  all  members  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  graduates  of  the 
home  office.  It  eliminates  a  lot  of  back¬ 
seat  driving  which  is  the  plague  of  some 
other  Washington  bureaus. 


Creation  of  a  new  staff  position  has 
been  announced  by  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
which  has  set  up  a  search  committee  to 
obtain  and  scan  applications. 

According  to  the  group’s  president, 
Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III,  who  also  heads 
the  search  committee,  the  move  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  pending  semi-retirement  of 
George  K.  Dahl,  general  manager  since 
1966. 

“Mr.  Dahl  recently  asked  the  officers  to 
relieve  him  of  administrative  duties,” 
Guelfo  explained.  “He  has  served  the  In¬ 
stitute  since  1950,  when  he  became  public 
relations  counsel  and  convention  manager. 
He  was  named  editor  of  the  Newspaper 
Controller  in  1955.  Naturally,  it  was  hard 
for  us  to  face  the  fact  that  he  is  70  and 
wants  to  reduce  his  workload. 

“To  ease  the  situation,  he  volunteered  to 
provide  an  orderly  transition  of  adminis¬ 
trative  functions,  starting  with  the  next 
.Annual  Meeting  in  October  1974,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  one  in  1975.  He  also 
offered  to  carry  on  thereafter  as  editor  of 
the  Newspaper  Controller  and  other 
INCFO  publications.” 

Serving  on  the  search  committee  are 
Ned  J.  Bradley,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lic;  Frederick  G.  Harris,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Princeton,  N.J.;  Thomas  J. 
McCollow,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel;  Frank  E.  Russell,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr., 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

Applications  or  inquiries  should  be 
mailed  to  Guelfo,  who  is  comptroller, 
State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  525 
Lafayette  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  70821. 


Featured  speaker 

Convicted  Watergate  conspirator  E. 
Howard  Hunt  will  be  the  featured  speak¬ 
er  at  the  1974  Nebraska  Press  Association 
annual  convention  in  Omaha  April  19-20. 


BUREAU  STAFF — Members  of  fhe  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  Washington  bureau.  Left  to  right, 
Linda  J.  Hoffner,  Robert  E.  Taylor,  III,  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke,  Bureau  chief,  and  Robert  Roth. 
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Standard  Rate  &  Data^ 
great  annual  sale 
is  now  in  jirogress. 


It  happens  once  a  year,  around 
August  —  the  release  of  SRDS’  updated 
Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis* 

The  74-75  edition  is  up  next.  This 
means  you  have  from  now  until  June 
closing  to  give  your  message  12  months 


ners  for  NCA’s  easy-working  style  and 
relevant  content  format. 

To  all  this,  considera  cost/ effective¬ 
ness  that  limits  your  investment  to  the 
price  of  a  single  ad  giving  12  months’ 
exposure.  You  have  to  look  at  NCA  '74-75 
as  one  of  the  truly  great  media  values 
of  the  year! 

Choice  positions  are  going  fast.  So 
if  you  want  to  influence  planning/buy¬ 
ing  influences  during  the  critical  media 
planning  stage,  get  your  reservation  in 
now— while  the  “sale”  lasts. 


^Published  as  Part  2  of  Nawspaper  Rates  and  Data,  August  edition. 


of  exposure  alongside  metro  area  rank¬ 
ings,  demographic  counts,  ADI  break¬ 
outs,  ADI  penetration  and  costs,  coun¬ 
ty  coverage  data  and  other  stats  that 
have  become  increasingly  vital  to  the 
newspaper  buying  process. 

You’ll  also  have  other  persuasive 
factors  working  for  you— including  know¬ 
how  and  tradition  that  have  brought 
SRDS  to  its  position  of  authoritative 
prominence.  And  a  late-breaking  read¬ 
ership/usage  study  which  shows  a 
marked  preference  among  media  plan¬ 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 

Newspsq^  Cfacaladon  Analjrris 

another  vital  publication  from 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  today’s  media-buying  function. 
5201  Old  Orchard  Road  /  Skokie,  Illinois  60076  /  (312)  966-8500 


Sports  page 


By  Jim  Scott 


DAVE  ANDERSON 


Most  supersportwriters  are  targets  of 
sniping,  largely  from  lesser  talent  among 
their  craft. 

But  a  national  magazine  recently  called 
one  of  them,  Dave  Anderson  of  the  New 
York  Times  “an  immensely  decent  human 
being.”  The  accolade  went  on  to  say  that 
no  unkind  world  is  ever  heard  about 
Dave,  a  man  with  no  enemies. 

“Is  this  true,  Dave?”  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  correspondent  asked. 

Anderson  laughed. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  semantics,”  he  replied. 
“I’ve  disagreed  with  people  in  sports,  and 
they  disagreed  with  me.  Whether  they’re 
an  “enemy”  is  something  only  they  would 
know.  However,  I  don’t  consider  anyone  to 
be  an  enemy.” 

“In  recent  weeks.  I’ve  attacked  the 
Hank  Aaron  situation  on  him  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  play  the  first  three  games  in 
Cincinnati,  or  rather  not  planning  to  start 
them.  I  was  rough  with  both  Aaron  and 
Bill  Barthololmay  (Atlanta  owner),  but 
whether  they’re  now  an  “enemy”  I 
wouldn’t  know.” 

Regardless,  Anderson’s  output  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  incredible  in  both 
volume  and  quality. 

Since  January,  Dave  and  Red  Smith 
have  been  writing  four  columns  a  week 
for  the  New  York  Times,  both  appearing 
on  Sunday. 

Moreover,  Anderson  has  long  been  in 
demand  by  magazine  editors  for  he  always 
turns  out  a  masterful  job. 

First  he  sold  regularly  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Look  and  Life,  all  now 
defunct,  then  it  was  on  to  Readers  Di¬ 
gest,  Argosy,  True,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Sport  and  other  magazines,  even  including 
Medical  World  News,  which  is  owned  by 
the  N.Y.  Times  Co. 

Dave  has  done  more  than  200  articles 
for  major  magazines. 

He  also  has  turned  out  eight  books,  viz: 
“Always  on  the  Run,”  with  Larry  Csonka 
and  Jim  Kiick,  “Sugar  Ray”  with  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson,  “Countdown  to  the  Super 
Bowl”  saga  of  the  1968  Jets,  “Pancho 
Gonzalez:  The  Golden  Year,”  “Upset”, 
“Great  Quarterbacks  of  the  NFL”,  “Great 
Pass  Receivers  of  the  NFL”  and  “Great 
Defensive  Players  of  the  NFL.” 

How  does  Dave  find  time  for  all  this? 

“I  have  a  tight  work  schedule,”  he  said. 
“Everything  fits  in.  And  I  enjoy  writing. 
Another  big  advantage  is  that  I  consider 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  watch  tv  unless  it’s 
something  special.  If  you  don’t  watch 
much  tv,  you’d  be  amazed  how  much  time 
you  have. 

“I  have  a  room  in  my  home  where  I 
work.  It’s  cluttered  with  books,  magazines 
and  files.  As  a  kid,  I  thought  it  would  be 
gp'eat  to  get  all  the  books  free,  as  the 
columnists  did.  But  now  that  I’m  getting 
them,  I’m  not  so  sure.  They  come  out  too 
fast.” 

Even  Joe  Namath,  a  frequent  critic  of 
the  press,  doubtless  considers  Anderson 
his  favorite  writer. 


Dave  Anderson 


“Dave  is  honest,  a  digger  and  even  ac¬ 
curate,”  allows  the  Jet  quarterback. 

No  wonder  Joe  feels  this  way.  Some  of 
Dave’s  best  writing  concerns  Broadway 
Joe.  He  was  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  for  “Joe 
Namath  Day,”  shortly  after  the  Jets’  big 
Super  Bowl  upset  in  1969.  He  was  at 
Bachelors  III  in  1969  when  Joe  announced 
his  temporary  retirement  from  pro  foot¬ 
ball,  and  Dave  also  was  at  Lenox  Hospital 
when  Namath  underwent  knee  surgery  in 
1971. 

On  the  wall  of  his  home  office  is  a 
picture  of  Dave  talking  with  Namath  on 
the  flight  to  Beaver  Falls. 

“Recently,  a  friend  of  ours  was  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  picture,  and  she  asked  my 
wife,  ‘Who’s  that  with  Dave?’  ”  related 
Anderson,  smiling  broadly.  “I  won’t  let 
Joe  forget  this.” 

As  a  columnist  for  the  Times,  Anderson 
is  free  to  go  where  he  considers  the  news 
the  hottest. 

What  does  he  think  of  sportswriting 
today? 

“I’d  say  it’s  generally  good  and  some¬ 
times  excellent  in  the  major  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  cities.  There  are 
more  realists  than  romanticists  now. 

“The  best  way  to  improve  sportswriting 
is  to  hire  the  best  writers  and  reporters 
available.  Don’t  let  them  dismiss  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  because  of  its  com¬ 
paratively  low  pay  scale.  The  better  the 
pay,  the  better  writers  and  reporters  it 
will  attract.” 

Anderson  says  he  has  no  favorite 
sport. 

“Rather,  I  like  whatever  it  is  that’s 
happening — the  Super  Bowl,  a  big  fight, 
the  NBA  or  NHL  playoffs,  the  Triple 
Crown,  the  Indy  500,  the  big  golf  tourna¬ 
ments,  Forest  Hills,  the  World  Series,”  he 
related. 

His  exercise  comes  from  an  occasional 


round  of  golf  and  walking  around  New 
York,  which  Dave  considers  quicker  and 
easier  than  to  wait  for  buses  and  sub¬ 
ways. 

“I’ll  shoot  anywhere  from  84  to  104, 
depending  on  the  course  and  how  long  it’s 
been  since  I’ve  played,”  Anderson  said.  “I 
only  play  golf  12  to  15  times  a  year,  and  I 
play  mostly  on  the  road.  I  take  my  golf 
clubs  almost  everywhere  if  I  think  I’ll 
have  an  opportunity  to  play  on  a  dull  day. 
I’ve  played  more  than  125  courses  and  had 
a  hole-in-one  in  1953  on  a  132-yard  hole 
over  a  lake.” 

Something  is  always  happening  to  de¬ 
light  the  good-natured  writer. 

The  other  day  he  phoned  the  Atlanta 
Marriott  to  make  a  reservation. 

“I’ll  be  arriving  April  7,”  Dave  said. 

“How  long  will  you  be  staying?”  asked 
the  girl  clerk. 

“Until  Hank  .4aron  hits  715th  home 
run,”  replied  Dave. 

.4s  a  youngster,  Dave  played  sandlot 
baseball  and  schoolground  basketball  but 
“I  was  never  a  frustrated  athlete. 

“No,  I  just  enjoyed  writing,  especially 
about  sports.  My  heroes  weren’t  the  big 
name  athletes.  Rather,  they  were  Red 
Smith,  Jimmy  Cannon,  Arthur  Daley,  and 
Frank  Graham. 

“I  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bay  Ridge 
section  near  w'hat  is  now  the  Verrazano 
Bridge.  I  was  graduated  from  Holy  Cross 
in  1951.  While  there,  a  year  behind  Bob 
Cousy,  I  was  the  first  sportswriter  to 
spell  his  nickname  ‘Cooz’  in  print.  At  the 
time  I  was  writing  for  the  college  paper, 
a  weekly.  I  was  the  sports  editor,  both  as 
a  junior  and  senior. 

“Shortly  after  graduation,”  continued 
Dave,  “I  went  to  work  as  an  editorial 
clerk  with  the  now  defunct  Brooklyn  Ea¬ 
gle.  Two  years  later,  in  1953,  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  Dodgers.  I  learned  this 
business  in  self-defense,  trying  to  stay  up 
with  such  stars  as  Dick  Young,  Bill  Roe- 
der  and  others.” 

Young  is  now  the  lively  lead  columnist 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  Roeder,  then  with 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  at  Newsweek. 

Like  Young,  Anderson  also  is  syndi¬ 
cated.  His  columns  appear  frequently  in 
the  leading  U.S.  papers. 

“As  things  turned  out,”  went  on  .4nder- 
son,  “I  was  the  last  man  to  cover  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  folded  in  1955.  From  there  I  joined 
the  New  York  Journal- American,  which 
went  under  in  1966.  At  that  time,  I  was 
hired  by  the  Times  as  a  general- 
assignment  sportswriter.  In  1968,  I  was 
the  beat  man  on  the  Jets,  and  I  also 
covered  the  major  fights.” 

In  1971,  he  joined  Red  Smith  and  the 
late  Arthur  Daley  as  the  three  columnists 
responsible  for  Sports  of  the  Times. 

And,  after  Daley’s  death  last  January, 
Red  and  Dave  have  split  the  duties. 

• 

Price  adjustment 

The  street  sale  price  of  the  Sunday  San 
Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle  was  in¬ 
creased  to  50<  per  copy  on  March  31  and 
the  home  delivery  price  of  the  daily 
Chronicle  and  Sunday  went  to  $5.50  per 
month,  a  saving  of  more  than  50<  per 
month  under  the  newsstand  price. 
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Clawson  purveys 
Nixon  policy  to 
opinion  writers 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Ken  W.  Clawson’s  job  is  to  sell  the 
Nixon  administration  to  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  and 
the  commentators  of  the  television  and 
radio  systems.  In  a  way,  he  is  the  editori¬ 
al  chief  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
federal  government. 

Clawson  is  the  White  House  director  of 
communications.  He  is  not  the  purveyor  of 
spot  news.  That  is  the  job  of  press  secre¬ 
tary  Hon  Ziegler  and  his  deputy  Gerry 
Warren.  Ziegler  and  Warren  talk  to  re¬ 
porters  who  write  the  news.  Clawson  com¬ 
municates  with  editors,  columnists  and 
broadcasters  who  disseminate  opinion. 

As  Clawson  phrases  it,  the  White 
House  press  room  is  run  like  a  newspaper 
city  room;  his  office  is  run  like  the  edito¬ 
rial  department.  He  has  been  in  enough 
city  rooms  and  on  enough  editorial  desks 
to  know  the  difference. 

Priiiio  objective 

The  prime  objective  of  Clawson’s  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  provide  the  editorial  writers, 
columnists  and  commentators  with  in¬ 
formation  that  enables  them  to  apprai.se 
the  performance  of  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion.  Also,  however,  he  is  a  sounding 
board  for  media  reaction  to  Presidential 
policies  and  pronouncements.  Capsulized, 
this  is  the  way  he  does  it. 

After  a  Presidential  press  conference 
he  will  call  thirty  or  forty  editors  of 
leading  newspapers  to  get  their  reaction 
•to  the  President’s  performance.  In  a  way, 
he  polls  media  opinion  molders  and  ascer¬ 
tains  their  attitudes  towards  Nixon  poli¬ 
cies  and  achievements. 

.\fter  each  White  House  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Clawson  mails  transcripts  or  texts 
to  between  5,000  and  6,000  “ivory  tower’’ 
journalists  so  that  they  can  gain  a  better 
and  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
what  the  President  talked  about  than  is 
obtainable  from  the  highlight  accounts  the 
spot  news  reporters  put  out  as  they  race 
to  meet  deadlines. 

Clawson  denies  that  his  is  a  political 
function  but,  he  says,  “when  you  say  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  done  a 
good  job  I  guess  you  are  a  politician.’’  He 
believes  that  Nixon  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  good  job  and  that  is  one  reason  he  left 
active  journalism  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  to  become  a  protagonist 
of  the  administration. 

Clawson  covered  the  White  House  for 
the  Post  for  several  years  before  he  went 
to  work  there.  He  sometimes  was  critical 
of  President  Nixon,  and  President  John¬ 
son  before  him.  His  criticisms  generally 
were  constructive,  not  carping. 

Coordinates  information 

As  director  of  communications,  Clawson 
coordinates  the  information  activities  of 
the  entire  executive  branch.  His  objective 


Mississippi  newsman 
joins  Clawson’s  staff 

Larry  Speakes,  a  former  Mississippi 
newspaper  editor  who  has  been  press 
secretary  to  Senator  James  0.  Eastland 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  named  to 
a  key  post  in  the  White  House  Office  of 
Communications.  He  will  serve  as  the 
Communications  Office’s  chief  writer, 
working  directly  under  Ken  Clawson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communications. 

Speakes  majored  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  worked  as  a 
summer  intern  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Memphis,  and  began  his  active 
newspaper  career  as  news  editor  of  the 
Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle  in  1962.  In  1963  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Bolivar  Commer¬ 
cial,  Cleveland,  Miss.,  and  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1965.  Named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Leland  (Miss.)  Progress  in 
1966,  he  expanded  it  to  a  four-newspaper 
group  with  weeklies  at  Drew,  Rosedale 
and  Hollandale. 

He  came  to  Washington  in  1968  as  Sen¬ 
ator  Eastland’s  press  secretary. 


is  to  see  that  what  the  departments  and 
agencies  do  does  not  run  counter  to  White 
House  plans  and  foul  things  up,  not  only 
for  the  Administration  but  for  the  press. 

For  instance,  he  sees  to  it  that  the 
executive  agencies  do  not  all  put  out  ma¬ 
jor  press  releases  on  the  same  day,  thus 
overloading  the  media  and  causing  some 
important  news  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
.4nd  he  prevents  public  information 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  from  pro¬ 
gramming  their  releases  or  conferences  at 
such  times  as  would  conflict  with  White 
House  schedules.  He  is  not  a  censor,  but 
rather  a  coordinator  whose  aim  is  to  make 
the  public  information  machinery  of  the 
executive  branch  function  efficiently  in 
the  interest  of  the  Administration. 

Clawson  was  a  labor  reporter  for  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers,  operating  from 
the  offices  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  before  he 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  the  Post. 
At  the  Post  he  was  congressional  editor 
on  the  newspaper’s  national  staff  before 
moving  to  the  White  House  assignment. 

Clawson  joined  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  as  an  assistant  to  Herb  Klein  and 
succeeded  Klein  as  director  of  communica¬ 
tions.  He  remarks  that  his  journalistic 
background  is  much  like  that  of  Klein, 
who  was  an  editor  and  reporter  for  the 
Copley  newspapers  before  he  hitched  his 
wagon  to  the  Nixon  star.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  debt  to  Klein  for  guidance  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  problems  of  a 
communications  director,  and  likewise  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  debt  to  Jim  Hagerty,  press 
secretary  to  President  Eisenhower  and 
now  a  vicepresident  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  for  sound  advice  in 
dealing  with  the  electronic  media. 

Clawson  supervises  a  staff  of  fifteen,  all 
of  them  with-reportorial  experience  either 
in  print  or  broadcast  journalism.  His  dep¬ 
uty  is  James  Holland,  a  former  Unit^ 
Press  International  reporter,  who  carries 
much  of  the  load  of  coordinating  public 
relations  activities  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies. 


Grant  money  to  be  used 
to  study  media  problems 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  has  received  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  Inc.  to  help  fund  a 
Media  Development  Center  within  the 
college. 

Dean  Albert  T.  Scroggins  said  the 
grant  would  help  the  college  become  a 
major  resource  center  for  expertise  and 
information  concerning  problems  and  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  the  mass  media  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  Media  Development  Center  will  in¬ 
volve  both  present  faculty  and  outside 
consultants  in  its  service  activities,  Scrog¬ 
gins  said.  A  major  thrust  of  the  center’s 
concerns  will  be  media  management.  The 
college  will  help  in  the  areas  of  technolo¬ 
gy,  personnel,  research,  community 
studies,  communications  law,  communica¬ 
tions  techniques  and  news  distribution, 
among  others.  He  added  that  college  per¬ 
sonnel  will  begin  immediate  discussions 
with  media  representatives  to  discover 
their  major  needs  at  the  present  time. 

The  center’s  studies,  many  of  which  can 
be  done  by  graduate  students,  will  help  to 
identify  future  problems  and  needs  of  the 
media  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
operate,  Scroggins  said. 

• 

ITT’s  UN  news  award 
deadline  is  April  15 

The  annual  United  Nations  award  com¬ 
petition  for  distinguished  correspondence 
about  the  UN  organization,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Deadline  Club,  New  York 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  society. 

Consisting  of  $500  and  a  trophy,  the 
award  is  sponsored  by  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation, 
and  serves  as  the  only  recognition  of  the 
efforts  of  news  media  in  covering  United 
Nations  activities. 

The  award,  open  to  newsmen  and  media 
of  any  country  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  made  for  journalistic  accomplishment 
covering  the  United  Nations  during  the 
1973  calendar  year.  Entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  April  15,  1974  and  should  be 
mailed  to:  Deadline  Club  Awards, 
William  P.  Mullane,  Jr.,  Room  506  at  195 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

Winner  will  be  announced  May  15, 
1974,  with  presentation  at  the  Deadline 
Club  annual  banquet  at  New  York’s 
Americana  Hotel. 

• 

Basehore  sells  weekly 
to  Robt.  B.  Wentworth 

Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Republican,  published 
by  Herman  E.  Basehore,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Robert  B.  Wentworth,  owner  of 
the  Greencastle  (Pa.)  Echo-Pilot,  Carbon- 
dale  (Pa.)  News,  and  Emmitsburg  (Md.) 
Chronicle,  all  weeklies.  Basehore,  who 
joined  the  Republican  in  1946  as  business 
manager,  is  retiring.  The  sale  was  han¬ 
dled  by  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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NLRB  to  decide  on  total 
news  confidentiality  pact 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  under  consideration  a  case  involving 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  which  the  core  issue  is 
whether  a  newsman  may  be  required  to 
reveal  to  his  employer  the  identity  of 
confidential  sources  of  information  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  news  story. 

A  corrollary  issue  is  whether  an  em¬ 
ployer  can  be  obligated  by  a  labor  contract 
to  indemnify  a  reporter  for  any  conse¬ 
quences  he  may  suffer  by  reason  of  refus¬ 
al  to  disclose  sources  to  investigative 
agencies. 

The  case  has  been  pending  for  more 
than  a  year  with  no  present  indication  of 
when  it  may  be  decided. 

.According  to  Peter  G.  Nash,  who  super¬ 
vises  handling  of  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  case  arose  when  the  employ¬ 
er  refused  to  accept  a  provision  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  Guild  contract  that  would  protect  a 
reporter  from  telling  his  editor  who  gave 
him  the  anonymous  information  written 
by  the  newsman  into  a  story  submitted  for 
publication. 

The  contract  would  also  require  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  the  reporter  his  salary  dur¬ 
ing  any  time  he  spent  in  jail  for  refusing 
to  disclose  sources  to  a  judicial  or  legisla¬ 
tive  inquiry  and  to  compensate  him  for 
legal  or  other  expenses  incurred  in  de¬ 
fending  himself  in  legal  proceedings  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  that  refusal  to  disclose  sources. 

The  Guild  asserts  that  the  employer’s 
refusal  to  accept  the  non-disclosure  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  contract  constitutes  a  refusal 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  as  required  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
publisher  declared  that  there  is  no  manda¬ 
tory  requirement  to  bargain  on  that  issue 
and  that,  in  a  situation  where  the  editor 
did  not  agree  to  a  pledge  of  confidentiality 
given  by  the  reporter  to  a  news  source, 
the  employer  should  not  be  obligated  to 
indemnify  the  newsman  for  expenses  or 
financial  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of 
refusal  to  identify  sources  to  non¬ 
employers. 

It  is  the  publisher’s  position,  according 
to  the  NLRB,  that  an  editor  has  a  right 
and  a  need  to  know  the  source  of  a  news 
story  in  order  to  evaluate  it  and  judge 
whether  publication  might  involve  the 
newspaper  in  libel  actions  or  damage 
suits. 

Nash  said  the  publisher  has  taken  the 
position  that  he  is  being  forced  to  bargain 
away  “the  very  heart  of  running  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Nash  said  the  publisher  contended  he 
might  have  to  know  the  source  of  an 
article  to  access  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  perhaps  “to  assess  his  lia¬ 
bility”  in  publishing  it. 

If  the  publisher  has  no  right  to  inquire 
into  a  reporter’s  sources  he  has  no  “quali¬ 
ty”  and  may  put  himself  out  of  business 
by  refusing  to  print  articles  he  cannot 
assess,  it  was  contended  in  the  case. 


Nash  said  the  publisher  also  pointed  out 
that  threat  of  fines  or  jail  terms  is  a 
public  policy  desigpied  to  deter  reporters. 
If  a  publisher  assumes  liability  for  fines 
or  jail,  the  reporter  may  not  evidence  the 
concern  he  should,  he  explained. 

But  the  Guild  says  that  the  publisher’s 
refusal  to  accept  the  non-disclosure  and 
indemnity  clauses  of  the  proposed  contract 
constitutes  failure  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  filed  charges  with  the  NLRB. 
Guy  Gannett  came  back  with  counter 
charges  that  the  Guild  is  attempting  to 
obtain  its  assent  to  a  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  the  law  does  not  require  it  to  assume. 


CBC  radio  and  television  networks  have 
been  told  to  eliminate  or  reduce  commer¬ 
cials  to  free  themselves  from  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  pressures,  Pierre 
Juneau,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  Commission  (CRTC)  said  this 
week. 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  the  CBC 
could  lead  a  North  American  movement 
against  the  influence  of  advertising  on 
programming. 

The  CRTC  renewed  CBC  network  licen¬ 
ses  for  five  years,  praising  the  corporation 
for  what  it  has  done  but  urging  better 
efforts. 

Among  other  things,  the  commission 
told  the  CBC  to  cut  out  commercials  on 
.4M  and  FM  radio  effective  Jan.  1,  1975 
except  where  programs  are  only  available 
to  the  CBC  with  commercials. 

The  CBC  also  was  ordered  by  the  CRTC 
to  reduce  the  present  advertising  ratio  of 
about  10  minutes  in  every  program  hour 
on  television  networks  to  eight  minutes 
Oct.  1,  1975  with  further  one-minute  re¬ 
ductions  annually  until  it  reaches  five 
minutes  in  October,  1978. 

Canadian  programs  must  also  be  used 
in  at  least  half  the  TV  broadcast  time 
between  8  p.m.  and  9  p.m.,  on  a  four-week 
average,  starting  Oct.  1,  1976  and  require 
privately-owned  CBC  affiliate  stations  to 
air  them  as  well.  U.S.  programs  are  used 
heavily  in  that  time  period  now. 

Television  commercials  for  children  are 
also  to  be  removed  starting  next  January 
1. 

Juneau  said  that  there  would  have  to  be 
government  support  of  some  kind  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  advertising  revenue.  He 
could  not  say  how  much  the  advertising 
cut  would  cost  the  CBC. 

If  the  CBC  came  to  the  CRTC  claiming 
it  could  not  fulfill  the  commission  policy 
because  of  revenue  problems,  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  be  prepared  to  alter  its  policy 
to  fit  the  corporation’s  needs. 

The  CRTC  chairman  said  he  was  not 
demanding  complete  elimination  of  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  although  that  might  seem 


Court  upholds  ad  rights 
decision  in  Providence 

The  U.S.  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  refused  to  rehear  a  case  involving  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  thus  upholding 
the  newspaper’s  right  to  reject  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  court  announced  on  March  14  that 
it  would  not  reconsider  the  case  of  Keith 
Walker  dibja  Homefinders  v.  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  Co.,  et  al.  The  case  in¬ 
volved  the  paper’s  refusal  to  print  the  ads 
of  a  state  franchise  of  Homefinders  of 
America  Inc.,  an  apartment  and  home  list¬ 
ing  service. 

The  company  had  been  charged  with 
conspiring  with  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  State’s  Consumers  Council  to 
restrain  and  substantially  lessen  competi¬ 
tion. 


a  sensible  goal  eventually.  The  CBC  has 
said  that  the  cost  of  eliminating  all  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  about  $80  million  annual¬ 
ly- 

“We  think  the  CBC  should  make  great 
efforts  to  free  itself  more  completely  from 
the  North  American  merchandising 
mold,”  he  said. 

The  ruling  affects  only  the  60  CBC  sta¬ 
tions,  and  allows  the  16  CTV  and  6  Global 
stations — all  privately  owned — to  operate 
as  in  the  past.  No  estimate  had  been  given 
as  to  how  much  revenue  would  be  lost 
because  of  the  ruling.  Neither  was  an 
indication  given  on  how  CBC  would  offset 
the  losses  from  both  anti-advertising  ac¬ 
tions. 

The  Canadian  ruling  has  already  been 
viewed  as  a  victory  for  American  groups 
involved  in  similar  action.  Evelyn  Sarson 
of  Action  for  Children’s  Television,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  dedicated  to  getting 
better  quality  children’s  programs  on  the 
air,  termed  the  ban  “marvelous.” 

Unfair  and  misleading 

“We  have  always  held  that  advertising 
to  children  on  tv  is  unfair  and  misleading. 
Adults  cannot  sign  contracts  in  some 
states  until  they  are  21,  do  not  vote  until 
they’re  18  and  cannot  drive  a  car  until 
they’re  16.  Yet  even  on  preschool  tv  pro¬ 
grams  they’re  treated  as  if  they  were 
adults.” 

Presently  the  Boston-based  group  has 
three  petitions  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  calling  for  such  a  ban 
on  advertising  during  children’s  prime  tv 
watching  time,  Saturday  morning  and 
early  evenings. 

Already  the  group  has  “persuaded” 
several  large  drug  companies  to  end  vita¬ 
min  advertising  on  children’s  programs  in 
an  effort  to  lessen  the  potential  for  haz¬ 
ardous  self-medication.  It  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  resource  center  on  chil¬ 
dren  for  educators  and  broadcasters  and 
commissioned  a  study  into  the  economics 
and  possible  alternate  financing  methods 
for  children’s  tv. 


Canada’s  CBC  ordered  to  drop 
radio  and  kiddie  commercials 
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Newspaper  column  gets  written 
at  early  hour  of  4:30  a.m. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Gus  Tyler,  new  to  a  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist  role,  is  a  labor  man  who  never  takes 
a  day  off. 

If  he  does,  he  gets  a  headache.  “That’s 
my  neurosis.  I’m  always  like  that.” 

Even  at  the  tender  age  of  12,  Gus  was 
busy  teaching  in  off-school  hours.  A  self- 
described  “non-traditionalist”  teacher,  he 
would  lecture  to  other  kids  on  a  Brooklyn 
street.  He  says  he  was  “subsidized”  in 
those  early  days:  chalk  was  provided  by 
the  school  board  and  “black  board”  by  the 
department  of  highways. 

“It’s  a  glandular  condition,”  Tyler  ex¬ 
plains  of  the  still-unceasing  activity.  Four 
hours  of  sleep  are  all  he  needs.  So  it’s  up 
at  4:30  a.m. — “the  best  time  to  write  .  .  . 
quiet,  no  telephones.”  He  writes  his  new 
United  Feature  Syndicate  column  at  that 
hour  and  then  may  take  a  brief  nap 
before  boarding  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
at  Great  Neck  for  New  York  City.  It’s  a 
trip  that  allows  time  to  read  and  mark  for 
clipping  stories  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  the  way.  Once  in  the 
office,  he  reads  Wo7ne7i’s  Wear,  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  and  El  Diario — then  it’s 
the  mail  and  professional  and  economic 
I  journals. 

r  The  Tyler  clipping  files  are  “endless” 

by  virtue  of  an  efficient  staff  that 
maintains  the  deluge  from  newspaper, 
magazine  and  periodical  tear  sheets  gath- 
I  ered  in  by  the  boss. 

Office  base  is  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garmet  Workers’  Union,  where  Tyler  is 
assistant  president  and  director  of  the 
union’s  political  and  education  depart¬ 
ments  and  scholarship  fund. 


GUS  TYLER 


Tyler  has  been  with  the  ILGW  since 
1935  when  he  simply  approached  Pres¬ 
ident  David  Dubinsky  and  commented  that 


as  a  precedent  setting  union  leader,  Du¬ 
binsky  ought  to  have  a  full-time  political 
director.  So  Tyler  got  the  job  and  then 
made  the  slight  error  of  asking  Dubinsky, 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Don’t  be  a  wise  guy.  You  invented  the 
job,  you  figure  out  what  to  do,”  replied  the 
president. 

So,  in  essence  it  was  resolved  that  Gus 
Tyler  was  to  “look  all  around  America,” 
see  what  was  going  on,  get  to  know  every¬ 
body,  and  keep  the  union  leadership 
posted. 

The  job  has  given  him  the  opportunity — 
and  time — to  read,  to  meet  people,  to 
reach  out  to  non-trade  union  people,  to 
lecture  and  participate  in  a  gamut  of 
seminars  and  conferences  —  including 
those  conducted  by  corporations,  govern¬ 
ment,  Brookings  Institution  seminars  for 
government  executives,  management 
training  programs.  Foreign  Service  Insti¬ 
tute,  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies. 
Not  to  mention  writings,  which  included  a 
book,  “Organized  Crime  in  America,”  and 
his  current  book  due  in  manuscript  at 
Quadrangle  Books  in  the  Fall.  This  one 
had  a  first  title  of  “Beyond  the  Bi- 
Centennial”  and  now  is  rechristened  “The 
Economics  of  Scarcity.” 

At  lunch,  prior  to  flying  to  Washington 
to  address  a  seminar  of  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  an  evening  meeting  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Gus  Tyler  ap¬ 
proaches  all  conversational  subjects  with 
humor,  information,  and  a  clean-cut  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  outlines  quickly  complex 
factors  in  whatever  crisis-of-the-day  is  in 
headlines. 

“It’s  a  tightly  interwoven  world  in 
which  we  live — a  complex  society  ...  we 
can’t  solve  problems  in  isolated  form,”  he 
declares  in  urging  more  education  of  the 
Americans  in  the  economic  and  political 
arenas. 

His  early  background  is  that  of  a 
“street  kid”  in  the  Williamsburg  section 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Cartoon  art  will  be 
shown  at  festival 

As  part  of  the  Arts  Festival  at  Coker 
College  in  Hartsville,  South  Carolina, 
April  19-20,  original  drawings  of  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  comic  strips,  cartoon 
panels,  and  also  editorial  cartoons  will  be 
on  exhibition. 

University  president  Gus  Turbeville 
commented  that  people  are  becomming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  force  of  comic- 
strip  and  cartoon  art  as  a  source  of  social 
commentary  and  criticism.  “There  is  no 
question  that  the  cartoons  and  story  strips 
reach  a  wider  population  than  do  editori¬ 
als,  and  we  wish  to  stress  the  importance 
of  this  highly  creative  art  medium.” 


Kubek  to  do  column 

Tony  Kubek,  NBC  baseball  broadcaster 
and  former  New  York  Yankee  star,  enters 
the  print  media  this  Spring  with  a  twice 
weekly  column  on  the  baseball  world.  The 
column  will  run  through  the  season,  in¬ 
cluding  the  world  series. 

“Tony  Kubek  on  Baseball”  is  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Craig  Textor  Syndicate,  Box 
1063  University  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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of  Brooklyn.  He  was  involved  in  gang 
fights — the  politics  of  the  street.  But  he 
had  a  “dual  life” — that  of  the  fighter  on 
the  street  but  also  the  home  life  with  his 
parents  (both  worked  in  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry)  and  an  uncle  who  was  a  school 
principal  at  a  time  when  a  teacher  stood 
for  a  model. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Tyler  has 
been  involved  in  veterans’  affairs  and  in 
the  midst  of  many  idea  and  action  battles 
of  labor,  politics,  organized  crime,  educa¬ 
tion,  race  relations.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  a  man  of  letters — a  “modern  Renais¬ 
sance  Man”  was  the  description  used  in  a 
New  York  Post  profile. 

He  himself  considers  man  a  “many 
faceted  beast,”  and  notes  proudly  that  his 
own  union  has  been  concerned  with  the 
whole  human  being  and  the  quality  of  life 
(he  mentions  the  courses  in  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.).  Most  union  people,  he 
adds,  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
concentrate  on  “minding  the  store”  but 
not  Gus  Tyler  in  that  job  he  “invented” 
with  David  Dubinsky  years  ago. 

Tyler’s  enthusiasm  for  utilizing  hours 
of  the  day  have  made  it  possible  to  find 
plenty  of  time  to  read,  write,  talk,  teach 
in  colleges  (he  can  accept,  even  so,  only 
about  20%  of  the  requests  that  come  in 
for  speeches). 

His  sense  of  time  utilization  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  way  he  wrote  that  first  book 
on  organized  crime.  He  counted  the  words 
on  a  printed  tape,  decided  to  write  four 
pages  a  day  on  the  book.  In  10  weeks  it 
was  done. 

The  new  three-a-week  newspaper 
column  now  takes  precedence  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  time  of  that  early  hour  of  4:30  a.m. 

The  column  began  with  UFS  in  March 
and  has  ranged  from  an  analysis  of  the 
“pre-marital  spat”  between  two  big  teach¬ 
er  organization,  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  a  column  on  AFL-CIO  Pres¬ 
ident  George  Meany’s  intentions  for  1976 
elections  through  labor  people  making 
their  collective  presence  known  in  the 
Democratic  Party;  the  British  election  af¬ 
termath — and  even  streaking. 

• 

R.  S.  Malone  to  head 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 

R.  S.  Malone,  64,  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

His  son,  Richard  C.  Malone,  33,  becomes 
publisher,  and  R.  H.  Shelford,  58,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Free 
Press  and  Free  Press  Weekly. 

James  L.  Cooper,  67,  has  retired  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  due  to  his  poor  health. 

R.  Howard  Webster,  chairman,  becomes 
president  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  while 
remaining  as  chairman.  R.  S.  Malone  will 
remain  as  chairman  of  the  Free  Press 
board  and  president  of  FP  Publications. 


Spring  series 

emphasizes 

back-to-basics 

A  six-part  Spring  series,  “Earth 
Awareness,”  emphasizing  ecology,  nature 
and  do-it-yourself  living,  has  been  written 
by  columnist  John  Shuttleworth  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Shuttleworth  writes  a  newspaper 
column,  “The  Mother  Earth  News,”  for 
the  syndicate  and  is  publisher  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  bearing  the  same  title.  In  addition  to 
the  six  articles,  there  are  six  camera- 
ready  companion  pieces.  The  series  in¬ 
cludes  such  topics  as  simple  gardening 
methods  for  small  gardens,  Chinese  cui¬ 
sine  for  saving  money  and  calories,  wind 
generated  electricity  for  home  use,  bread 
making,  and  also  aspects  of  home  building 
that  save  money. 

• 

Peneff  to  manage 
City  News  Bureau 

James  D.  Peneff,  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
succeeding  Larry  L.  Mulay,  retiring. 

Peneff  joined  the  old  Chicago  Times  in 
1944  as  a  labor  reporter.  Mulay,  who  be¬ 
gan  as  a  copyboy  with  the  City  News 
Bureau  in  1919,  has  trained  thousands  of 
reporters  during  his  long  career  with  the 
bureau. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  the  CNB 
board,  which,  at  the  same  time  named  new 
directors  and  officers: 

David  E.  Halvorsen,  Chicago  Tribune 
assistant  managing  editor,  president;  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  city  editor  Robert  G. 
Schultz,  first  vicepresident,  and  J.  Scott 
Schmidt,  Chicago  Today  managing  editor, 
and  Kenneth  D.  Towers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  assistant  managing  editor,  vice- 
presidents. 

Ohio  weekly  honors 
100th  birthday 

The  weekly  Germantown  (Ohio)  Press 
sponsored  a  village  “Hall  of  Fame”  for 
community  service,  and  a  brief  return  to 
1874  subscription  rates  to  commemorate 
its  100th  anniversary,  March  23. 

Dolores  Grunwald,  editor  and  publisher 
said  local  residents  were  invited  to  nomi¬ 
nate  Germantown  residents  for  the 
12-member  Hall  of  Fame.  She  also  said 
that  the  Press  put  out  an  anniversary 
edition  March  21,  carrying  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  stories  from  the  past. 

In  addition,  1,000  copies  of  an  1879 
issue  were  printed  in  facsimile  for  sale  as 
souvenirs.  According  to  the  historical  soci¬ 
ety  the  2,138  subscriber  paper  is  the  62nd 
oldest  of  Ohio’s  261  weeklies. 
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UPI 
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ciation  followed  boycott  procedures. 

You  want  to  know  how  UPI  pictures 
keep  pouring  into  the  newspapers  with  a 
strike  on?  Chalk  it  up  to  the  old  Peter 
Principle,  the  nourishment  of  gourmet 
food,  bringing  the  family  in,  and  e.xtra 
work ! 

W.  F.  (Bill)  Lyon,  the  big  man  with 
spectacles,  who  is  UPI  vicepresident  of 
newspictures,  good-naturedly  moved  out  of 
his  enclosed,  semi-luxury  office  into  the 
hectic  part  of  the  picture  world  he  loves 
best — actually  doing  it ! 

“It’s  a  lot  of  fun.  I’ve  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  from  mixing  hypo  to  developing  and 
processing  film.  It’s  a  ball!  We’re  just 
having  a  great  time,”  he  said. 

In  the  darkroom,  the  strike  forced  him 
to  ask  himself — when  he  w'atched  the 
magic  picture  appear  on  a  blank  piece  of 
paper — “This  is  something  I  did  30  years 
ago  when  I  first  started  out  in  pictures. 
It’s  tremendously  exciting.  Is  it  the  Peter 
Principle  all  over  again?” 

“I’ve  thought  about  the  Peter  Principle 
a  lot,  Lyon  said,  turning  the  print  of  a 
horse  and  her  colt  and  watching  it  come 
into  focus.  “It’s  when  you  rise  far  enough 
to  something  you  can’t  do!”  he  quipped. 
“Hey,  this  water  in  this  pan  is  sure  frig¬ 
id,”  he  yelled  at  Michael  Conrad,  wearing 
an  apron  with  slogan  buttons.  One  button 
said,  “Fair  share  now”  and  another, 
“Wire  it  cheap.”  Apron  must  have  been 
w’orn  by  one  of  the  striking  photographers 
walking  back-and-forth  in  the  sleet  and 
rain  in  front  of  the  building. 

Conrad,  one  of  four  UPI  picture  editors 
in  the  home  office  cracked:  “I’m  afraid 
one  of  these  times,  I  might  look  at  a 
negative  and  say,  ‘The  person  who  did 
this  ought  to  be  shot!’  .  .  .  And  find  out  it 
was  one  of  mine!” 

Hand-made  prints  are  still  done  for 
about  80  clients.  The  darkroom  used  to  be 
filled  with  workers  years  ago,  Lyon  said. 
But  now  the  majority  of  UPI  clients  get 
the  Unifax  reception  over  the  machines. 
And  that  has  greatly  cut  down  on  the 
need  for  darkroom  help. 

‘Pictures  more  fun!’ 

Lyons  began  taking  pictures  and  print¬ 
ing  professionally  at  the  age  of  15.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  news  side,  Lyons  is  quick  to 
answer:  “I’ve  always  thought  that  pic¬ 
tures  were  more  fun!”  Also  it’s  a  lot 
noisier  in  the  picture  room.  New  technolo¬ 
gy  has  quieted  the  newsroom  considerably 
on  the  floor  above. 

Lyons  came  to  New  York  four  years 
ago  from  Atlanta,  where  he  was  UPI 
photo  bureau  manager,  doing  every  end  of 
the  picture  business  at  one  time  or  anoth¬ 
er  through  the  years  as  he  has  been  doing 
this  past  w’eek. 

Someone  had  asked  him,  “Say  Bill,  need 
any  help  on  cutlines?” 

“No,  that’s  my  specialty,”  retorted  Lyon 
later  at  his  typewriter  in  the  head  seat, 
with  his  crew  seated  around,  doing  odd 
jobs  in  the  picture  room  filled  with  the 
usual  clutter.  The  continual  “purr”  of  the 


UPI  teletype  machines — lined  up  against 
the  wall  decorated  with  black-and-white 
blowups  of  top  UPI  photos  encased  in 
black — is  like  music  to  everyone’s  ears.  It 
kept  them  going  in  the  over  12-hour  days 
with  no  time  off  since  the  strike  began 
March  18,  Maria  Salvia  said  Lyon’s  dark¬ 
haired  secretary. 

Miss  Salvia  was  brought  into  the  news- 
picture  room,  loving  the  excitement  of  it, 
eager  to  learn.  Since  the  strike,  she’s 
writing  captions,  tearing  copy,  doing  stock 
charts  “and  generally  running  around,” 
she  says.  Despite  a  little  frustration,  one 
thing  you  can  say,  she  said,  is  that  the 
strike  has  brought  on  good  humor. 

Lyons  makes  out  a  schedule  for  the 
crew,  and  after  her  name  w’as  a  long  list 
in  parentheses:  “Salvia  (mail,  captions, 
stock  charts,  phones,  food,  beer,  soft 
drinks,  pickles,  mustard,  catsup,  napkins, 
coffee,  cups,  booze,  welcome  messages,  cor¬ 
respondence,  handouts,  assignments  and 
meanness).” 

“How  could  I  have  time  to  do  all  that?” 
she  wondered.  “Sometimes  we  scream  at 
each  other  and  then  in  the  middle,  we 
break  out  and  laugh.  And  one  guy  here 
breaks  out  into  an  Italian  song,  usually 
when  things  get  frustrating,”  she  re¬ 
vealed. 

Daughter,  boyfriend  eume  in 

Lyon’s  daughter  Anne,  20,  and  her 
boyfriend,  Luke  Hudak,  21,  both  sopho¬ 
mores  at  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  College, 
dropped  into  the  photo  department  before 
the  strike.  And  Lyon  told  them,  “If  we 
have  a  strike,  you  both  can  come  in  and 
work.”  Even  Lyon’s  wife  Barbara  came  in 
one  Friday  during  the  strike  and  worked 
three  or  four  hours,  putting  pictures  on 
the  dryer,  stamping  the  backs  of  them. 

Anne,  majoring  in  special  education, 
told  her  professors  where  she  would  be, 
she  said,  but  “Luke  hasn’t  told  any  of  his. 
He’s  the  one  that’s  in  trouble.” 

Anne  gets  up  before  5  a.m.  to  get  in  to 
do  the  weather  map,  goes  back  to  the 
Tudor  Hotel  (where  all  the  emergency 
crew  are  staying)  at  10  a.m.  and  rests  an 
hour  or  so,  then  goes  back  to  UPI  about 
noon  and  dries  prints  and  does  an  after¬ 
noon  weather  map,  working  until  at  least 
8  p.m..  she  said.  And  Hudak  works  all  day 
in  the  mail  room  with  the  crew  there, 
including  Erick  Erickson. 

Gourmet  lunch  catered  in 

In  the  photo  department,  you  don’t  even 
hear  them  talk  about  the  strike  much.  It’s 
pretty  much  about  getting  this  picture,  or 
that  one,  out.  Of  course,  you  hear  a  few 
asking,  “What’s  the  latest  on  the  negotia¬ 


tions?” 

But  more  ask,  “When’s  the  chow'  coming 
again?”  Everyday  since  the  strike  began, 
the  company  has  a  catered  gourmet  lunch, 
with  a  different  menu  for  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Then,  said  H,  L.  Stevenson, 
vicepresident,  UPI  has  food  brought  in 
later  in  the  day  again.  (“Last  Saturday 
night  we  had  oxtail  ragout,”  he  smiled). 

Newspicture  editors  Conrad,  Walter 
Ehlers  and  Leo  Stoecker  were  already 
w'orking  as  they  finished  their  plates. 
Stoecker,  wearing  a  dark  visor  on  his 
head,  had  a  phone  in  each  hand  and,  over 
each  ear.  Stoecker  has  35  years  under  his 
belt.  He’s  running  the  entire  foreign  net¬ 
work,  and  in  one  day  he  may  talk  to 
Brussels,  Hong  Kong,  London,  Sydney, 
and  Paris. 

Then  there  is  Edward  T.  Majeski,  with 
the  two  phones  to  his  ears  at  the  same 
time  also.  He  listens  in  one  and  talks  on 
the  other.  He  had  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on 
the  two-way  satellite  circuit,  checking  on 
fight  pictures. 

Business  manager  Fred  Mazzocchi  was 
working  in  the  library  taking  picture  or¬ 
ders  from  clients.  And  managing  editor 
Larry  Desantos  was  doing  a  little  of  ev¬ 
erything.  Jerry  Callahan,  director  of  engi¬ 
neering,  during  the  strike  has  been  work¬ 
ing  the  transmissions  as  a  beam-cast  op¬ 
erator,  taking  care  of  client  calls  when 
people  are  having  trouble  with  their 
“fax”  machines.  Developer  of  facsimile 
development  Dewey  Frezzolini  was  also  on 
beam-cast  taking  client  calls. 

Reactions  to  service 

What  is  the  reaction  to  the  work  turned 
out  by  the  reduced  camera  crew?  Lyon 
said,  “Once  we  got  started  and  worked  out 
some  minor  things,  we’re  functioning  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  Some  of  our  clients  have 
said  that  it’s  even  better  than  before.  But 
that’s  debatable.  You  know,  most  of  us  are 
all  pros  doing  the  w'ork.” 

Some  pictures  drew  kukdoes  from  edi¬ 
tors,  particularly  for  a  dramatic  series  on 
the  death  of  Peter  Revson,  the  racing 
driver,  and  the  attempted  kidnap  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  and  shorts  of  NCAA  basket¬ 
ball  playoff  action  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
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terms,  conditions  and  privileges  of  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Lott  charges  that  she  was  dismissed 
because  of  her  race  and  color.  A  Newsday 
Company  spokesman  said,  “Karmyn  Lott 
was  dismissed  from  Newsday,  not  because 
she  is  black  but  because  she  performed 
inadequately  in  her  job.” 

The  editorial  assistant  filed  another 
complaint,  February  20,  charging  News- 
day  named  respondents  with  retaliating 
against  her  for  filing  a  complaint  by  refus¬ 
ing  references  to  prospective  employers. 

Black  Caucus  support 

.\ccording  to  a  supportive  release  issued 
by  the  Black  Caucus  of  reporters  at 
Newsday,  Lott  was  “denied  all  access  to  a 
reporter’s  position  and  was  finally  fired 
from  her  job  as  editorial  assistant,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  institutionalized  racial 
discrimination  policy.” 

Points  in  the  release  claim  Newsday 
does  not  employ  a  single  black  person  at 
the  editor  level  or  any  other  supervisory 
position  in  the  entire  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Lott  was  not  counselled  or  informed 
about  her  performance,  prior  to  her 
firing,  according  to  the  black  reporter’s 
statement. 

The  Black  Caucus  is  also  alleging  that 
any  positive  accomplishment  toward  black 
employes  was  achieved  by  a  previous 
Newsday  management  which  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  1969. 

The  release  also  charges  that  the 
present  administration  has  openly  and  on 
the  record,  opposed  the  minority  policy  of 
the  previous  management.  The  Black  Cau¬ 
cus  says  that  the  case  of  Karmyn  Lott 
exemplifies  that  the  Long  Island  paper 
has  “pursued  a  policy  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  recruitment,  hiring,  manage¬ 
ment,  counseling  and  firing  of  black  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Case  background 

Lott  explains  in  the  complaint  that  she 
received  a  degree  in  speech  from  West 
Texas  State  University  in  1970;  had 
worked  on  the  college  newspaper  and 
yearbook.  She  applied  at  Newsday  for  a 
reporter’s  position  and  was  not  hired;  she 
asked  to  join  the  Summer  Intern  program 
and  was  refused.  Subsequently,  Lott 
states  that  she  was  hired  as  a  clerk  with 
the  title  of  editorial  assistant.  She  says 
management’s  position  distinctly  was  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  be  promoted  to  a 
reporter. 

In  her  statement,  Lott  explained: 
“There  are  only  a  token  number  of  black 
reporters  working  for  Newsday.  In  recent 
years,  the  number  of  black  reporters  has 
decreased.”  She  adds  in  her  complaint 
that  the  precedent  at  Newsday  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  black  editorial  employes. 

Newsday  has  filed  and  answered  deny¬ 
ing  the  charges  made  in  the  complaint  to 
a  company  spokesman. 

“Newsday  has  stated  principles  and  a 


consistent  record  pledged  at  eradicating 
discrimination.  The  Lott  case  is  being 
examined  by  the  States  Human  Rights 
Commission.  We  are  confident  that  it  will 
be  resolved  equitably,”  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  concluded. 


Schmidt  succeeds 
Wendt  as  editor 
of  Chicago  Today 

J.  Scott  Schmidt,  managing  editor  of 
Chicago  Today,  was  appointed  editor  on 
April  1  and  Ralph  Hallenstein,  night 
managing  editor  moved  up  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  post. 

Max  Saxinger  was  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  night  editor  to  night  editor  and  the 
post  of  night  managing  editor  was  abol¬ 
ished,  according  to  Schmidt. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Lloyd 
Wendt,  president  and  publisher,  who  re¬ 
linquished  his  duties  as  editor. 

Schmidt,  37,  has  been  with  Today  and 
its  predecessors  since  1958  in  various 
news  and  feature  department  capaci¬ 
ties.  He  has  been  managing  editor  since 
January,  1972.  Prior  to  that  he  was  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

He  formerly  was  with  the  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Star  and  for  nine  years  was  a  part-time 
journalism  instructor  at  Northwestern 
University  in  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Newspaper  ad  tax 
bill  killed  in  Tenn. 

An  attempt  to  put  a  state  sales  tax  on 
advertising  in  newspapers  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  or  higher  was  defeated  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  House  (March  19). 

Rep.  Tommy  Powell,  D-Memphis,  ar¬ 
gued  that  newspapers  should  be  taxed  like 
any  other  business. 

Several  other  legislators  said,  however, 
that  newspaper  readers  would  ultimately 
bear  the  cost. 

“It’s  another  example  of  an  indirect  tax 
being  imposed  on  the  people  across  the 
state,”  said  Rep.  Cletus  McWilliams,  D- 
Franklin. 


Chicago  daily  papers 
lift  prices  to  15^ 

All  four  daily  newspapers  in  Chicago 
announced  (March  27)  they  were  raising 
their  newsstand  prices  to  15  cents,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1.  The  price  of  the  daily  edi¬ 
tions  now  is  10  cents.  The  higher  news¬ 
stand  price  will  affect  the  Tribune,  Sun- 
Times,  Daily  News  and  Today. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  and  the  Sunday 
Sun-Times  will  remain  at  40  cents  each, 
and  the  weekend  edition  of  the  Daily 
News,  published  on  Saturday,  will  remain 
at  25  cents.  Chicago  Today  is  published 
five  afternoons  per  week,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  has  no  weekend  edition. 
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Correction 

The  cover  headline  on  the  March  16  is¬ 
sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  stated  errone¬ 
ously  that  “Will  Rogers  Jr.  and  Harold 
Gray  return  to  print.”  The  correct  headline 
should  have  been  “Will  Rogers  and 
Harold  Gray  return  to  print”.  'The  story 
was  accurate. 
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CNS  over  10  years.  Now  olfered  tlirect- 

WEEKLY  EEAriTltES 

ly.  Reader  <|uestion.s  answered.  Contact 
David  Nydick.  22  Lesley  Dr..  Syosset, 
N.Y.  11791  or  (.716)  6S1-4161. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 

OARDKIMISC 

puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off- 

PHOTO-POWERED.  600  WORDS 

set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  36.60.  base«l  upon  circulation. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DEALERSHIPS  OPENING  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  other  major  cities  for  national 
publication.  We  pay  initial  cost.  Must  be 
bondable.  (213)  477-7011  or  write  Twin 
Circle  Publishing  Co.,  Box  26986,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

PROSPER — and  enjoy  doing  it — in  a 
dynamic  secondary  market  with  this 
pair  of  free  distribution  newspai>ers  in 
a  good  Big  Ten  university  town.  Gross¬ 
ing  more  than  $40M,  price  of  $25M 
includes  e<iui])ment  to  camera-ready. 
Write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550 
Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WErEKLY,  National 
Blue  Ribbon  Newspaper,  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory,  college  town,  in  i)ath  of  rapid 
suburban  growth.  Owners  have  other 
interests.  Upstate  New  York.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  an<l  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 

2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  me<lia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEW.SPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  aiv- 
praising  of  newspaiwrs  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77005 

Ph  (713)  664-9414 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  39.  wants 
to  buy  working  partnership  in  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  or  small  daily.  Up  to 
$25,000  down.  Box  511,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  j 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  1 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  1 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Senric*  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 

papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proi>erty, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MIDWEST  COMPANY  seeks  to  buy 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Minnesota  or 
Iowa.  State  details,  price  in  letter  to 
Box  529,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidential. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
.7464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

PUBIACATIONS  FOR  SALE 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  MONTHLY 
grossing  $50,000  yearly.  Future  potential 
sales  Low  overhead,  good  net, 

proven  success.  5  years.  Owner  retiring. 
$25,000  cash,  principals  only.  Box  3689, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21214. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res:  (913) 
381-68)5. 

BOATING  ANNUAL 

Well  established,  excellent  growth  rec¬ 
ord.  great  potential,  profitable,  with  tax 
loss.  Consumer  field.  Valid  reason  for 
sale.  Principals  only.  Box  532,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  WEEKLY,  mobile 
homes,  recreation  vehicles,  unopposed 
Northeastern  regional.  Established  20 
years.  Owners  retiring.  Could  build  for 
right  party.  P.O.  Box  147,  Riverhead, 
N.Y.  11901. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  three 
weeklies,  $225,000  sales,  net  over  20%, 
long  estab1ishe<l.  |>otential  for  $500,000 
sales.  Outright  sale  or  partnership. 
Minimum  cash  $60,000.  Box  484,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED.  PROFITABLE  SUB¬ 
URBAN  MAGAZINE  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  Area.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  journalist  or  advertising  executive 
contemplating  retirement.  Owner  would 
consider  remaining  as  active  partner  or 
consultant.  Principals  only.  Box  412. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  Foothills  Rd„  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND.  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly. 
Average  64  pages  plus;  circulation  7000 
plus ;  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
growth,  gross  $80,000.  Net  to  gross 
could  be  lO'yr.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

USED  IBM  SELECTRIC  COMPOSER 
with  6  type  fonts.  $3000.  For  informa¬ 
tion  phone  (815)  758-0696. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961,  Compugraphic 
7200,  Automix  keyboard,  Ektamatic 
processor,  type  strips.  Complete  pack¬ 
age  ready  for  production.  $10,000.  Let 
us  put  together  a  typesetting  package 
designed  for  your  needs.  O.N.E.,  P.O. 
Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939- 
1  4831. 

E&P  ClossMedf— 

As  a0»etlv»  In 

Mn  nnwspopnr  community 
at  your  newspapers  elassMedt 
orn  In  your  cemmunityt 

WEKKLY.  I{e:i<lvr  iiii|iiu-t  K»i>i !  I 
Walter  Masson,  Hox  06.  Needham,^ 
Mass.  02192. 


MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  996,  Newnan,  Ga.  S02<1. 
Ph.:  (404)  263-6366 


HlimKlS  TKKASllRES 

WORDS 

TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 

slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters  •roir-i.-v  nir-rirwi 

with  their  metal  detectors,  armchair  IKlt-KY  UlCllUN 

adventurers  interested  in  lost  mines,  HOHHEE  THAT  BOBBLE.  Weekly  how 
buried  treasure,  sunken  Kalleons  and  to  in  diction,  pronunciation,  syntax 
overlooke<l  Isinanzas  in  attics.  Clues  of  Humorous  twists  anil  rhyrnes  to  pre 
where  to  look  and  news  of  the  lucky  vent  Ikjo-Ihmis  in  EnKlish.  Samples.  T 
ones.  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart.  P.  O.  H.  Hartman,  14692  Danlierry  Circle 
Box  6639.  Tropico  Station,  Glendale. .  Tustin,  Calif.  926H0.  Ph :  (714)  .M3!l 
California  9120.7. '  210.7. 


THERE’S  NO  ENERGY  CRISIS 
IN  NEW  YORK! 

At  least  there  won’t  be  during 
ANPA  week— 'April  21-25! 

When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  gathers  at  the  Waldorf  for  its  annual  con¬ 
vention,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  energy  and 
action.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
group  of  newspaper  men  and  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They’re  the  decision  makers.  They  decide 
what  to  buy.  Who  to  hire.  They  set  the  pace  at 
their  publications — and  their  pace  is  a  fast  one! 
That’s  why  it’s  often  difficult  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  these  people  personally.  And  that’s  where 
Editor  &  Publisher  comes  in! 

We’ll  be  at  the  ANPA  meeting  the  publishers, 
talking  with  them — and  making  sure  that  your 
message  gets  across  to  them.  Every  delegate  at 
that  convention  will  receive  a  copy  of  our  April  20 
Pre-Convention  issue — and  they’ll  read  it.  (Past 
experience  has  proven  that.) 

Let  an  E&P  classified  be  your  representative  at 
the  ANPA.  Deadline  is  Tuesday,  April  16 — but 
reserve  space  early.  This  is  a  high  voltage  issue 
and  we’d  hate  for  you  to  short  out  by  a  late  con¬ 
nection! 


E&P  Classified  Advertising 


212-752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHIISERY 


(Payabl*  with  ordarj 

1  Remittance 

should  accompany  copy 

4-wttk$ 

unless  credit 

has  been  established  1 . 

3-wt(ks 

4-wtcks . . 

...$1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wtekt 

3-WNkt . 

. ..$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-w(ck 

2-wttks  . 

...$1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wMk  . 

...$2.00  per  lint. 

I  FOR  SALE:  2  wiile  ranjre  sui)or  I  COLOR  DECK  and  BALLOON  FDRM- 

!  photo  setters  with  I"  film  maK»  test  1  ERS  for  1936  Roller  BearinK  Newspa- 
boards,  ciuadders,  option  cabinets  and  per  Press,  4  plate  wide  with  22-%" 
numerous  ^rids.  6  pt.  thru  72  pt.  ty|)e  in  j  eutoflf. 

Bodoni.  Spartan  Calwionia  and  Corona  I  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
faoos.  Both  machines  in  excellent  condi-  j  CO.,  INC. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50t  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


r<:ii!i/iiiiiiiiiiii'i!iiiii!iiiiiii:iiiH!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiiii^  i:i  n  1 1  n  1 1  ii  i.i  1 1 1  iriTm'im 

CLASSinED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


1  Address 


1  tion.  Serial  Nos.  6US,  600.  $.")000  each. 
Contact:  Jerry  Wells 
St.  Petershurst  Times 
P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731 
Phone  (SI3)  S04-U11 

2  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVERS  - 


LymIhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  4  units. 
New  lU6r>.  22^1  x  36,  complete  with 
oven,  chill  rolls  and  folder.  Excellent 
condition.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt 


One  ‘‘Standanl’’  model.  Other  is  "Ulus-  St..  Chicago,  III.  60612.  P)i :  (312) 

trator"  with  chanfraWe  cylinders  for  738-1200. 

enlai'KinR.  Both  6.7-line  screen.  Make  __  —  - - -  - 

plastic  halftone  cuts  up  to  .SxlO  inches.  a  xii-ce-  r  •»  i 

Best  offer.  The  Brockton  Enterprise.  GOSS  ITI>  BANI I E.  o  units,  cxeel- 
Brockton.  Mass.  02403.  Attn:  C.  N.  condition. 

Fuller.  I  GOSS  4  unit  Suiiurhan. 


GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  comlition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suhiirlian. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT  I  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 

POf  2S*s  i  ’ 

2  PHOTON  UNITS  hi^h  speed  and  '  G«SS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
function  analyzer,  4  years  ol<l  .  .  .  each  i  L 

$7000,  Rrids  incluiletl.  Available  May  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 

1974.  Freedom  News|)ai>ers  Inc.,  625  N.  1  COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
Grand,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701,  excellent  condition. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC  i  VANGUARD,  22',i  x 

All  models,  i^rvice  provided  by  manu-  i  *0,2  unit. 

facturer.  FHN  Business  Products,  COTTRELL  5  unit  V-13A,  new 
Church  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057.  1969. 

(609)  235-7614.  t  COTTRELL  V-702-B 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT  !  ?f,^a”foldel^'^  NEWSKING.  2  unit 

2  Photo  Units,  hiuh  speed  1  invir  Af  I’fP 

and  function  analyzer  ....each  $70.70  1  ALLER  units. 

2  Photo  Units  . each  4700  !  IPC^  I 

4  Keylmards  with  Linomix  ..each  2750  i  lrtv.x,  IflC. 

Save  on  packaRe  deal  with  Rrids  401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  ChicaRO.  IlliiioU  60612 

5  Monarchs.  4-mnlds,  Star  eipiipiied  '  Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

Linotypes,  Model  31.  #72778  and  73430.  I  _  _ 

.  I  COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  shop  for 
COLOR  KING,  2  units  with  counter-  '  small  daily  or  weekly.  Located  in  Zone 

stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500  ;  3.  Call  or  write  Todd  Clay.  Daily 

E.  II.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Geor^^ra  St.  Review,  Clifton  Foi'kc,  Va.  24422.  (703) 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015  862-4139. 

(213)  71S-5954  - —  -  -  - 

-  --  -  -  .  I  LIKE  NEW  30  ft.  Cutler  Hammer 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTCvN  713-10,  Ex-  i  ^'hannel-Hex  conveyor  including  press 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  shop  for 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Located  in  Zone 
3.  Call  or  write  Todd  Clay,  Daily 
Review,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.  24422.  (703) 
862-4139. 


pamled  M<*niory  with  3  drums,  9  film 
strips,  many  spare  parts.  PI)P-8  systems 


connection,  vertical  ris<»  ami  ilrop,  de¬ 
livery  table,  controls.  Paddock  Puhli- 


g  Authorize(3  by 


Classification 


tii|H-  availiililo.  M:uh'in€'  pre.sfnily  in  op-  I  ArlinRton  Heights.  III.  60006. 

eration.  available  in  aiiproximalely  30  !  oiToirun  a  kt  i-/>i  i,ci>  n  ■ 

days.  AskiuR  $8.2.70.  Call  (716)  872-6660.  I 

condition.  I  SUBURBAN  UNIT,  new 


-  j  1068.  IPEC  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt  .St.. 

LINOFILM  SYSTEM  COMPLETE  ChieaRO.  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200. 

2  Photo  Units  (1  hiRh  speed)  serial  180  _ _ _ _ _ 

and  256.  3  Keyboanls  with  Linomix  i 

serial  278-279-489.  _ ‘7  * _ _ 

18  Width  cards  and  18  riUIs  for  each  I  cT-r-nc-AT-vni:.  i  a- 

I  QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  repnaluction 
„  ’  A  All  •  I  ,  •  ’  demands  jmDiiralumin  Base.  Jack 

Spare  parts  All  in  Rood  workinR  con-  Moore.  3444  Country  Club,  Medina. 

Ohio  41276. 

EverythinR  ROes  as  a  packaRe — was  ro-  _ _ 

placed  with  a  Harris  2200  system.  K'JMTm  TH  RIIV 

$20,000  for  packape.  '  “  ‘7'^  *  F-* --  -  _ 

Ckmtact:  Bill  Fisher  ,xT,ATr.r.  a  a  nm  r< 

Phone  (616)  92.7-0022  REWWDER  for  rolls  up  to  36".  Con- 

Or  write:  Bill  Fisher  !'•  The  Journal  Pub- 

P.O.  Box  478  lishing  Co.,  3  Pros|>cct  St.,  Vernon, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich.  49022  ^  Conn.  (203)  877-0706. 

■  WANTED:  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
FOR  SALE— PHOTON  200A’s  and  |  Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway.  196— 14th 
200B's,  complete  with  font  discs  anil  i  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
paper  mapazines.  $700  each.  W.  R.  I  873-3257. 

Stabler.  P.O.  Box  170,  Napa,  (7alif.  ' 

94558.  (707)  226-3711.  '  - 


5  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

i  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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1  NEWSPRINT 

E  ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
ir;  i  Paiier  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
B  Uoa  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  4T4-6627. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  «irife: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.75 
Box  5700,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


g  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWS  KING  unit.  1971,  very  goo<I  con¬ 
dition.  $10,800.  O.N.E..  P.O.  Box  362, 

I  Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


NEWSPAl'EK  .SEKVICFaS 
^FREELANCEliSSIGr^^ 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscriliers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  nceiis — NO  CHARGE'! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  G7th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


LOCO  DESIGN 

LOGOS  DESIGNED — Get  new,  revised 
or  ui)-dated  logo.  Camera-ready.  Ap¬ 
proval  sketches  supplied.  Durr,  P.O. 
Box  363,  Winnslioro,  La.  71295. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

QUALITY.  CONVENIENCE.  Morlern 
plant  with  8  Goss  Urbanite  units,  two 
folders,  upper  former.  Just  off  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Turnpike  E.xit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino 
I  (201)  254-7000. 
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Help 

Wanted  ••• 


HELP  WANTED 
^CIRClJLAlloi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
iMSPLAv'ADVERTisim 


HELP  WANTED 

^'^^DTroRiAir' 


AREA  MANAGER,  6-day  morning,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Must  Iio  '  REPORTER  able  to  protluce  good 
city  territory  experience.  Take-charge  experienced  and  willing  to  work.  lOM  string  of  copy  with  a  keen  .sense  of 
|)erson  for  new  expanded  area  in  virgin  community,  fast  growing  industrially.  news  and  features  for  South  Carolina 
territory.  Must  be  sales  minded.  Field  A|)ply  to  Thomas  E.  West.  Publisher,  |  university  town  weekly.  Should  lie 
oiieator  essential.  No  chair-warmer.  1  Morris  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  III.  604.'>0.  I  able  to  take  over  as  editor  soon.  Good 


ACADEMIC 


Future  excellent  if  you  can  produce. 


1  able  to  take  over  as  editor  soon.  Good 
I  pay.  vacation,  hosjiital  and  life  insur- 


_ '  ^ ^  ^ -  Send  complete  record  of  your  actual  I  NORTH  CAROLINA  daily  with  growth  j  ance  program,  and  retirement  program 

record  of  what  you  have  done  and  sal-  imtential.  Want  ad  manager  with  clas-  I  funded  by  comiiany.  Send  complete 

MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNI-  ;  nry  requirements  to  Box  516,  Editor  &  1  sifieil  background.  Salary  open.  Full  resume  and  acceiitable  starting  salary. 

VERSITY  seeks  a  faculty  member  to  I  Publisher.  resume.  Box  518,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  This  is  better  than  average  oiiportuni- 


teach  writing  and  allied  courses  in  the  - - - 

News-Editorial  Se<iuence  for  Fall  1974.  IF  YOU"  are  looking  to  prove  yourself  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 

PhD  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  as  a  top  daily  newspaper  Circulation  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 

merlia  experience  reiiuired.  Salary  and  Manager — and  have  the  necessary  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type- 

rank  o|)en.  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma-  knowledge  and  background  (regardless  written  resume,  references  to  Inland  We  have  an  afternoon  daily  with  a  keen 
tive  Action  Employer.  Wri^:  Dr.  Ed-  of  your  years  of  experience)  to  operate  ^.aj'y  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe,  j  interest  in  local  affairs:  we  have  a  pro¬ 
ward  Kimbrell,  Chairman,  Department  a  smooth  department  at  the  same  time  Chicago,  III.  60603.  ■— 

of  Mass  Communications,  Box  61,  you’re  pro<lucing  growth — we  have  the - 

Middle  Tennessee  St,ate  University,  job  for  you.  We’re  looking  for  ambi-  A  r\\/CDTICIKI^ 

Murfreesboro,  ’Tenn.  37130,  tion,  drive,  enthusiasm,  and  RESULTS.  !  /vUVlZK  I  loMNO 


ty.  Box  552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


URBAN  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 
HEAD  REPORTER 


ward  Kimbrell,  Chairman,  Department  a  smooth  department  at  the  same  time  j  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

of  Mass  Communications,  Box  61,  you’re  pro<lucing  growth — we  have  the - 

Middle  Tennessee  St,ate  University,  job  for  you.  We’re  looking  for  ambi-  I  a  P\\/rr 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  37130.  tion,  drive,  enthusiasm,  and  RESULTS.  !  /\L/VlZr' 

— - -  You  will  find  our  salary,  fringe  bene-  !  DID  Cl 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  position  open  in  fits,  and  plans  for  yours  and  our  fu-  ,  UllxC* 

expanding  journalism  degree  program  to  j  ture  to  be  quite  inviting.  If  you  are  _  »  a 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 


{^ressive  community  of  150,000  in  state 
Capitol,  makin^r  notable  strides  in  im¬ 
proving  local  Kovernment ;  we  need  a 
sharp,  experienced  reporter  who  can  put 
it  all  toj^ether  to  head  an  urban  (govern¬ 
ment  bureau.  Respond  with  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Jack  Hart,  Mana(?inf? 


teach  rciwrtinff.  editing,  writing:  PhD  up  to  the  challenge,  write  today  to  Our  present  ad  director  just  became  Editor.  Lincoln  Journal,  P.6.  Box 
or,  iKissibly,  ABD,  plus  solid  news  and/  i  Box  449,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ®  publisher.  i  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 

or  college  teaching  background.  $11,500  i - - - Now  we  need  another,  A  i>erson  who  j  - ; 

upward  depending  upon  qualifications.  \  CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and  !  SOCIETY  EDITOR — Growing  offset  PM 


a  publisher.  i  81689.  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 

Now  we  need  another,  A  person  who  t  - 

can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and  I  SOCIETY  EDITOR — Growing  offset  PM 


Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  by  1  a't  the  TOP  AND  LOOKING  FOR  !  both  staff  anJ  newspaper  through  I  Jaily,  south  Florida,  wants  person  who 
April  15  to:  ;  ^  CHALLENGE  OR  ON  YOUR  WAY  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro-  |  can  take  over  w’omen  s  section.  Must^b€ 


April  15  to: 

W.  J.  Stone 

Department  of  Communication 
Carlisle  Hall 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 
Arlington,  Texas  76019 

TWO  POSITIONS — News-editorial  back- 


AND  STALLED?  We  are  seeking  a  i  i  j 

bright,  ambitious  individual  with  college  j 


degree  or  equivalent,  strong  supervisory 


linas  have  lieen  called  the  high  growth  ,  goo<l  on  typewriter,  fast  and  imaginative 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we  i  at  head  writing  and  layout,  good  PR. 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  Top  area.  Box  486,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


exyierience  ami  a  tnorougn  anowieuge  oi  iaiu  id  uuc  me  a  uup  '  \ji  k-kj  a  nifjn  TT'ni'rrMj 


TWO  POSITIONS— News-editorial  back-  I  "'■th  experience  and  an  exceUent  oppor-  ,  soon  to  oe  me  quicKesi  way  from  me 
(jround  with  Reneralist  and  research  '  ‘“"‘ty,  tc.  grow  with  a  medium  sized,  |  ‘o  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 

capabilities.  PhD  and  commitment  to  i  3,  daily  in  a  large  and  expanding  ■  home  of  the  new  larger-than- 

teaching  required.  Agricultural  journal-  !  Eastern  newspaper  Kroup.  Send  letter  |  ^  Theme  park ; 

ism  nripntAtion  hplnful  in  on**  nosition  resume  in  Strict  confidence  to  Box  ,  with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com-  ' 

schooT publications  ^"Ihe  o?^^^^  522,  Editor  &  Publisher,  !  munities  under  development;  .  a  new  j 


an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  as 
part  of  our  Affirmative  Action  Program 
encourage  inquiries  from  representa- 


-  -  nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Ours  is  j  discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
retiring  soon,  but  will  be  around  long  more. 


to  Box  431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  is  seek¬ 
ing  creative,  energetic  employee  com¬ 
munications  editor  for  corporate  publi¬ 
cation.  Excellent  opportunity  with  grow- 


tives  of  minority  groups  and  from  worn-  ;  enough  to  help  you  get  acquainted.  If  ,  The  opportunity  is  here.  All  that  s  ing,  communications-conscious  organiza- 

en.  Contact  J.  W.  Schwartz.  Head,  De-  you  are  presently  a  circulation  manager.  ^  n^ded  is  the  right  person.  Someone  tion.  Candidates  should  have  1-3  years 

partment  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com-  assistant,  or  district  who  can  l>e  part  of  a  team ;  who  can  industry  experience.  Heavy  emphasis  on 

munication,  Iowa  State  University,  :  manager  and  you  f^J  you  are  ready  to  work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning  writing  ability,  news  and  features,  but 

Ames.  Iowa  50010.  (515)  294-4340.  assume  the  responsibility  of  circulation  ,  and  performance:  who  believes  in  heljv  also  visually  oriented— using  words  and 


sales  and  service  for  a  quality  news-  ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi 


A  •*  *  x'  r»  - /'  IT  , -  -  — .  pictures  to  communicate.  Interested 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  |  l’‘>‘e"tial.  professional  communicators  send  resume 

an  Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer,  seeks  ,  qnn’ i  v  ^  1  We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer  ,  and  writing  samples  to  William  K. 


MA  or  PhD  with  strong  professional,  j 
and  teaching  exjierience  in  newspaper  I 


000  6-day  PM  in  Zone  5. 


j;;iVnalism\"Vad;;rtTsing-p^^^^^^^  1  AS  SI  ST  AN  T  CIRCULATION  MAN-  "inal  d^veWm^ntr"”^"’""'^" 

&®&esUfTl^VranL%asT  |PM  *7"  the  right  person, 

B0T3577  Un^verTitv  Park  Branch  Las  “"t  to  directly  assist  Circulation  Man-  contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
BOX  ioii.  universiiy  rarK  Brancn,  L,as  | - , - ^  i  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 

Hill,  S.C,  29730,  Ph :  (803)  327-7161, 


Ci-uces,  New  Mexico  88003, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ager  in  all  functions  related  to  sales, 
service,  collections  and  planning  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Department.  Salary  negotiable. 
Company  paid  pension,  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  533,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER  WFFKT  V  >JFWqPAPTrT?  pwatm  in  , 

for  small  growing  syndicate  with  quality  Boston  area  n™s  Circulation  NATIONAL  SPORTS  WEEKLY  needs  :  issues.  Send  resume,  letter,  sample  and 

services.  Exneriencfi  as  svndicate  sales-  _ _ *.  ^  nn  aa/x  o..  i  *  i  ambitious  journalist  with  strong  back-  salary  requiiements  to  Box  3mO,  Editoi 


a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits,  '  Hamilton,  Manager.  Internal  Ck)mmuni- 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per-  cations,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp., 
sonal  development.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  person,  i.TxTrr.^T> ^  •  i  ^ 

contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick,  EDITOR/ REPORTETt  Exi>erienced  in 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock  all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161.  ,  makeup  for  award-winning  w^kly  type- 

set  newsletter  and  interpretive  news 
service  with  statewide  circulation  cover- 
— w — ■ — - — ■ — — —  ing  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  gov- 
EDITORIAL  ernment  and  legislature.  Must  be  able  to 

dig  behind  surface  issues  to  develop  in¬ 
terpretive  reports  on  wide  range  of  state 


services.  Experience  as  syndicate  sales-  Manager  to  convert  a  20,000  3rd  class 
man,  n^sman  an^or  editor  required.  newspaper  to  carrier  distribution. 

Profit  sharing’  Part-time  if  you  wish.  Goo<l  future  with  growing  organization. 
Ideal  for  retiring  ^itor  who  wants  to  j  Call  or  write:  John  McKenna.  149  Elm 
home.  Box  53d,  Editor  &  St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02144.  (617)  625- 
Publisher.  BSOo 


4.^ _  *.  oA  AAA  o  T  T -  amoiiious  journalise  wun  strong  nacK- 

sround  in  college  and  professional  foot 


r..*..  T.  :*i.  .  - —  ball  and  basketball.  College  degree. 

organization.  Be  gooil  at  details.  Attractiv. 


<5Ar«Ai.w;irA*^M "  o  A91A  4  5o-  i  Starting  salary  plus  benefit  program. 

6300.^  ■  ^  available  by  June  15th.  Send 


Must  be  good  at  details.  Attractive  EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  for 
starting  salary  plus  benefit  program,  growing  Mississippi  weekly  oi>eration. 
Must  l>e  available  by  June  15th.  Send  Must  know  news,  ad  makeup.  $175. 


CONTROLLER 

A  major  U.S.  newspaper  group  is 
seeking  a  controller  for  one  of  its 
medium  sized  operations. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  benefits, 
community. 

If  interested,  please  send  full 
resume,  including  experience  in 
data  processing  applications,  bud¬ 
geting  and  fiscal  control. 

Box  470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


resume  and  writing  samples  to  Box  478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


- - - - — ^ — - -  j  -  ‘  E'XPERIENCED,  upwardly  mobile  edi- 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  i  very  exp  E’RIENCED  reporter,  tor  to  run  local  staff  of  competitive 

strong  on  research  and  digging,  needed  medium  daily.  Hard-nosed  pro  who  can 
AnvFRTiqixir  RiTDRTrairv'rA'rnrr  i  ''V  small  and  lively  weekly  tab.  Must  man.age  people  fairly  but  firmly,  organ- 

KtPKEbENlAllVE  ,  totally  indei)endent.  with  proven  in-  ize  and  keep  on  top  of  busy,  complex 

opportunity  for  right  iierson.  j  (e,.egts  in  iiolitics.  economics,  planning  i  local  news  flow.  $17,000  up  depending 
Must  be  exiierienced.  Good  working  pFQ’PLE.  $250  top.  Maui  Sun,  on  your  track  record.  Box  422,  Editor 

conditions.  group  insurance.  profit  ,9.,^  jjain,  Wailuku,  Hawaii  96793.  ,&  Publisher. 

sharing  plan,  paid  vacation,  salary _ _ 1 _ ! _  | _ 

plus  commission.  Car  allowance.  Write  1 

Daily  News-Chief,  Box  1440,  Winter  ™  m 

Haven,  H 


- - IF  YOU  FEEL  AS  WE  DO.  that  the 

THE  INSTITUTE  of  Newspaper  Con-  more  one  produces  the  more  one  should 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  seeks  man-  be  paid,  then  we  have  several  opportu- 
ager-administration  to  maintain  head-  nities  that  will  appeal  to  you  as  a  retail 
quarters  and  correspondence,  keep  rec-  sales  iierson  or  advertising  manager, 
ords  and  accounts,  handle  mailings  to  Since  we  are  part  of  a  progressive 
members,  process  applications,  distrib-  group,  there  is  also  excellent  opportu- 
ute  manuals,  and  manage  two  conven-  nity  for  career  growth.  What  else  do 
tions  a  year.  Should  have  association  ex-  you  need?  Send  resume  and  salary  in- 
perience;  newspaper  know-how  desirable  formation  to  Box  653,  Editor  & 
but  not  essential.  Location  fluid.  Can  be  Publisher. 

independent  contractor  with  other  asso- - - 

ciation  accounts.  For  details  write  TAKE  ACTION 

INCFO  president  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  We  have  immediate  openings  for  career 
III,  c/o  State-Times  and  Morning  Advo-  minded  advertising  sales  people  with 
cate,  525  Lafayette  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  our  group  of  daily  newspapers  in  South- 
70821.  western  Pennsylvania.  Phone  D.  Guines 

(412)  258-7000. 

CIRCULATION  ground  floor  opportunity  for 

_ _  energetic  advertising  salesman.  Subur¬ 
ban/mountain  growth  daily.  Superb  news 
CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  for  large  product,  distribution  system  and  offset 
scale  hand  delivery  operation  Zone  2.  plant.  Subsidiary  of  Kansas  City  Star. 
Top  salary  plus  bonus,  only  top  qual-  Write,  state  salary  requirements  and 
ity  persons  need  apply.  All  details  first  exjierience.  Jerry  Emerson,  Publisher, 
letter  please.  Box  508,  Editor  &  The  Transcript,  P.O.  Box  32,  Golden, 
Publisher.  Colorado  80401. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  6,  1974 


Public  Relations  Department  oi  major  Chicago 
based  corporation  needs  strong  writer,  preferably 
with  a  least  3  years  news  media  experience. 
Sound  editorial  skill,  knowledge  oi  media  import¬ 
ant.  Some  public  relations  experience  helpful,  but 
not  essential. 

Send  resume  in  the  strictest  oi  confidence,  to; 

Box  540,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Iiqual  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DAILY,  SUNDAY  MIDWEST  paper 
seeks  person  with  at  least  two  years 
experience,  preferably  on  a  morninft 
paper.  Start  as  combination  person  on 
night  shift,  doing  some  general  report¬ 
ing,  some  sports  work  and  some  copy 
editing  on  general  and  sports  desk. 
Right  person  will  eventually  become  a 
night  shift  copy  e<litor.  Only  those  in¬ 
terested  in  night  shift  work  and  a  future 
in  desk  work  need  apply.  Box  49S. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Challenffinff  opi>ortunity  on  northwest 
Michigan  20,000  circulation  daily.  Must  ^ 
have  editing  and  newsroom  management  j 
e.\i)€rience.  If  you  are  available  for  an  : 
exceptional  opportunity,  send  complete  , 
resume  to  ETton  Hall,  Publisher,  Tra-  | 
verse  City  Record*Eagle,  120  W.  Front  | 
St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  49684.  Ph:  . 
(616)  946-2000.  i 

CITY  EDITOR,  for  20M  6-day  in  grow¬ 
ing  Southeastern  city,  who  can  provide 
aggressive,  tactful  leadership  for  12- 
I>erson  staff.  Someone  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  content  and  leave  the  ; 
paragraph  marking  to  others.  Must  be  ■ 
able  to  relate  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  developments  to  the  regional 
level  and  explain  their  impact  on  a  per¬ 
sonal/family  level.  Person  must  have 
solid  news  sense  and  l>e  able  to  deal  with 
newsmakers  and  news  readers  fairly  and 
amicably.  Must  have  quick  eye  for  photo 
and  graphic  possibilities  and  be  able  to 
crop  and  sui>ervise  display  of  photos  to 
liest  advantage.  This  position  opening 
in  June  or  earlier.  Send  resume  to  Box 
404.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Aggressive  copy  e«litor  wanted  for  key 
})osition  on  a  fast-pace<l  daily  business 
newspai)er  locate<l  in  New  York  City. 
At  least  1-2  years  desk  experience  with 
newspaper  required.  This  is  a  job  for 
a  future-thinking  deskman  who  will  Ik?  , 
involvetl  in  preparing  a  style  book  and  \ 
helping  to  change  the  operations  over 
to  advanced  electronic  editing.  Salary 
de|)ends  on  level  of  experience.  Write: 
BOX  543.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspai>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  S. 
E\iK‘rienced  or  qualifietl  beginners.  Send 
complete  tyi>€written  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III,  60603. 

TIRED  of  the  same  old  washed  out 
women’s  news?  We’re  looking  for  a 
person  with  flair  to  head  our  2-|>erson 
“Accent”  department.  If  you’re  inno¬ 
vative,  strong  on  features,  we  need  you 
immediately.  Call  Gail  Dudley.  The 
Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va., 
(703)  638-8801.  ext.  35.  collect. 

AG  WTIITER/EDITOR 
Experienced  ag  journalist  neede<l  to 
write  and  edit  national  commercial  farm 
publications,  plus  tackling  other  chal¬ 
lenging  ag  communications  tasks.  If  you 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming 
and  farm  i^eople,  a  commitment  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  a  goiKl  record  in  writing  ag 
copy,  send  resume  and  samples  to  E’d 
Jackson,  Creative  Communications  Di¬ 
vision.  The  Webb  Company,  1999  Shep- 
aid  Road.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55116. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Illinois  State 
Journal,  57,000  AM  in  state  capitol. 
Should  l)e  innovative,  able  to  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  other  news  executives,  re- 
|K>rters  and  backshop  i)ersonnel.  Ex- 
l>€rience  with  new  technology  in  news¬ 
room  would  lie  an  asset.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Send  resume  or  phone  Orval  R. 
McGuire,  Personnel  Manager,  313  S. 
6th  St.,  Springfield.  III.  62701. 

EDITOR  FOR  WEE'KLY  NEWSPAPER 
Seeking  Editor  for  fine  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Berea.  Kentucky.  Community 
of  10.000 — circulation  3,200.  Editor  plus 
2Lj  staff.  Newspaper  or  editing  experi¬ 
ence  essential,  journalism  degree  desir¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Seeking  editor 
committed  to  serving  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  working  toward  quality  jour¬ 
nalism.  interracial  brotherhood  and 
Christian  ideals.  Job  includes  all  aspects 
of  paper:  editing,  business  management 
and  advertising.  Apply  Berea  CITIZEN, 
118  Main  Street,  Berea,  Kentucky  40403. 


I  HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


!  CITY  EDITOR  for  booming,  expanding 
I  20M  Zone  1  daily  with  GUTS.  Manage  I 
!  staff  of  heads-up  professionals  in  habit 
I  of  l>eing  FIRST  and  BEST.  We’re  here  ' 

!  to  win;  no  holds  barred  as  long  as  in- 
i  tegrity  stays  intact.  Maturity,  diversi¬ 
fied  rei>orting  and  sui>ervisory  exi>eri- 
i  ence  absolutely  required.  If  you  like 
gooil  newspapering,  this  is  for  you. 

,  Box  547,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

!  EDITOR  WITH  RURAL  BACKGROUND 
wanted  for  small  town  weekly  in  In- 
I  diana.  Sports  writing  helpful.  Write 
'  R.  T.  Mayhill,  Knightstown  Banner, 

,  Knightstow'n,  Ind.  46148.  i 

I  COPY  EDITOR  for  award-winning  Vir- 
i  ginia  daily.  Call  R.  B.  Hundley,  Mar¬ 
tinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin.  (703)  638-8801.  ! 

i  MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  Aggressive,  experienced  individual  nee<l- 
'  ed  to  direct  and  motivate  small  e<litorial 
'  staff  on  weekly  in  l>eautiful  Oregon. 
E-xcellent  l>€nefits  and  the  opportunity 
to  grow  since  we  are  part  of  a  15- 
newspaper  group.  Send  resume  and 
salary  information  to  Box  549,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR — Youthful  si>orts  etli- 
tor  with  2-3  years  experience  sought  to 
head  2-man  full  time  staff  on  17,500 
regional  offset  daily.  Person  should  be 
shy  of  Rah  Rah  and  cliches  and  strong 
on  objective  reporting.  Must  be  goo<l 
organizer  for  area  with  heavy  prep 
emphasis  plus  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Editor,  Star-Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 
69361. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  house  organ*  Business  writing 
experience  helpful,  also  layout,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitation  and  some  public  re¬ 
lations  work.  Good  oi)i>ortunity  for  a 
creative  person.  Salary  and  commission 
on  advertising.  Write:  Sales  Executive 
Club  of  New  York,  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Positions  Wanted 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced.  for  expanding  offset  PM  daily. 
20M  circulation.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
busy  schedule.  Darkroom  experience 
necessary.  Box  513.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Zone  8.  Experienced  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Community  presses.  2  shifts  each  press. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits  for  the  right 
person.  An  E<iual  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
er.  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD  of  Photography 
at  Eastern  college  seeks  change.  Experi¬ 
enced  magazine  and  newspaper  photo¬ 
journalism,  MA,  3  years  college  teach¬ 
ing.  photography  and  fine  arts,  good  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Will  relocate  South  or 
West.  Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
BA,  seeks  college  public  information/ 
publications  i>osition.  Opi>oi'tunity  more 
im|>ortant  than  salary.  Bo.x  545.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

ACHIEVER,  legal  degree,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases,  wishes  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  medium  size  or  larger 
daily.  Box  510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COST-CUTTING  pro<luction  manager, 
also  experience<l  in  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Well-known  for  work  on  50- 
150M  dailies  in  areas  of  cost,  planning, 
procedures,  i>ersonnel  motivation  and 
training.  Leader  and  problem  solver. 
Metal/offset.  Dedicated  shirt-sleeve  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  top  management  skills.  Gets 
things  done.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Strong  on 
coordination,  human  relations,  work 
flow  from  copy  to  press,  quality  and 
cost.  Cold  type,  but  hot  retread  wel¬ 
come.  North  Jersey.  $12,000.  Box  506, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

maTlroom  foreman  . 

Large  West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  top-flight 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  ability. 
Must  fully  understand  operation  of  cir¬ 
culation  mailroom  foreman  under  terms 
of  ITU  contract.  Challenging  oppor- 
.  tunity,  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Reply  should  include  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  education,  experience,  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.  Box  515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

AD  FOREMAN  needed  by  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Knowle<lge  of  IBM  1130  and 
Photon  561  essential.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  open  shop,  excellent  fringes.  Send 
complete  information  about  yourself  to 
Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  nee<led  for  Zone  9  seven-day 
daily.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  offset  composition  and  pressroom. 
Several  years  successful  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  required  and  proven  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  excellent  benefits,  modern  plant. 

;  Send  resume  to  Box  539,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— 14  years 
solid  newspaper  management  back¬ 
ground.  Budgets,  mailroom  systems 
and  oiH'rations,  sales  promotions.  Med¬ 
ium  size  morning,  evening.  Sunday 
combos,  group  weekly  operations.  Ag¬ 
gressive  successful  administrator. 
North,  East,  West  or  South.  Let’s  talk. 
38-year-old  family  man — no  problems. 
Box  5U9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  18 
years  experience  in  all  phases  or  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion  on  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Looking  for  challenge.  Box 
512.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Call  Me  Anything — 

PUBLISHER 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
DIR.  OPERATIONS 
MARKETING  V.P.  j 

If  you  need  fully  qualified,  experienced,  ^ 
hijrhly  eomi>etitive  leadershij) — 

If  the  job  is  challenpinKi  and  the  salary 
adetiuate-  - 

I  DON’T  CARE  ABOUT  TITLES 

I  do  care  about  producing  advertising 
nnd  circulation  revenue,  controlling 
costs,  overcoming  obstacles  and  running 
an  ediVjrially  excellent,  successful  news- 
'  pai)er.  Best  references. 

For  an  immediate  interview  before  or 
(luring  ANPA,  write  Box  499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  LAWYER  with  full 
range  of  exi)erience  in  legal  side  of 
newspapers  gained  at  major  New  York 
City  law  firm  wants  to  move  into  oper¬ 
ation.  Seeks  position  in  management 
(e.g.  publisher’s  assistant).  Age  29,  Box 
441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER — Young,  aggres¬ 
sive  administrator  with  proven  record. 
Experienced  all  i>hases,  esi>ecially  labor 
relations  and  negotiations.  Let  me  direct 
and  inspire  your  staff  to  increased  i*ev- 
enue  with  expense  budgeting  control. 
Box  443,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

.  GENERAL  MANAGER  large  weekly, 
small  daily.  26  years  exiK?rience  all 
phases.  Strong  advertising,  budget 
minded.  New  publishing  in  metro  area. 
Desire  smaller  community.  Box  550, 
Ed. tor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  CIRCULATION  DEVELOPER  on 
East  Coast  now  available  in  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Guaranteed  results.  Box  531, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATED,  29-year-oId 
married  man  desires  position  in  circula¬ 
tion.  8  years  sales,  marketing  and  sales 
management  exiK?rience  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  products  industry.  Will  relocate. 
Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  FROCESSl^G 

PRODUCTION  AUTOMATION  — 12 
years  successful  ex|)erience ;  computer 
systems,  photocomp,  VDT,  OCR  and 
unions.  Box  1102,  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 

29.  MARRIED,  EMPLOYED,  12  years 
exi>erience.  A  Circulation  Director  who 
has  a  proven  record  coast  to  coast. 

,  Presently  on  a  medium  size  daily  that 
I  has  enjoyed  a  lO^r  gain  in  the  past  year. 
Seeking  a  Circulation  Consultant  posi- 
I  tion  for  a  small  chain  or  a  Circulation 
;  Director  on  a  larger  publication.  Cost 
conscious,  strong  on  leadership.  Salary 
negotiable.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  Mar¬ 
keting  degree  and  experience  in  comi>e- 
titive  market  seeks  new  position.  28 
I  years  old  with  excellent  record  of  per¬ 
formance.  Top  references  can  l)e  sui>- 
I  plied.  If  you  need  an  analytical,  take 
I  action,  growth-oriented  Circulation  Man- 
I  ager,  reply  to  Box  492,  Editor  & 
‘  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  and  Ad 
Auency  salesman  seeks  position  with 
newspajier  or  maftazine  rep  firm  in 
Zones  4.  5  or  6.  Collette  ttrad,  references. 
Box  497,  E'ditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  capable  of  training 
staff  for  sales,  layout,  promotion,  credit 
control.  B.ackttround  includes  award- 
winninit  weeklies  and  dailies.  Box  447. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

AD  MANAGER-SALE'SMAN— Protlucer 
with  small  daily  and  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  desires  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity.  College  graduate.  Box  505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Successful 
Retail,  Classifietl,  National  experience. 
Heavy  promotion  knowletlge.  Record 
linage  gains  over  past  12  months. 
Presently  on  20,000  daily.  Seeking  Ad 
Director  or  Administrative  position. 
Prefer  Area  1  or  2,  will  consider  re- 
loc.ation.  Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITORIAL 

1  COLLEGE  ENGLISH  TEACHER.  BA 
Journalism,  MA  English,  experienced 
book  reviewer,  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher  and  reporter,  seeks  Sunday  Edition 
position.  Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  502,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  J-GRAD,  23,  family  man. 
Writer,  editor,  photographer  on  col¬ 
lege  pa|x*r.  Reporter-photographer  on 
Ontario  daily.  Now  in  PR  but  want 
to  get  back  tc»  the  news.  Would  like 
i  to  move  South.  Top  references,  resume. 

I  clips  u]>on  request.  Box  551,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  SPORTS  WRITER,  21.  looking  for 
I  start.  3-year  sports  cnlitor  of  college 
bi-weekly.  Internship  at  Cleveland 
,  Plain  Dealer  plus  work  on  Dayton 
Daily  News.  Contact  Phil  Coffin.  602 
S.  Locust,  Apt.  73,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056. 

I  b'OREIGN  SERVICE'?  13  years  journal¬ 
ism,  U.S.  and  Asia.  Editorial,  photogra- 
lihy,  advertis'ng.  Will  travel,  R.  G. 
'  Daniell,  9942  Redstone  Dr.,  Sacramento, 
I  Calif.  95827. 

TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Address  reply  to  box  number  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
•  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please 
'  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted.  Include  only  material  which  can 
;  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manila  enve- 
i  lope. 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  April  6,  1974 


Positions  Wanted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITHn?  —  Sports  editor  of  I 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any-  i 
where.  Box  226^  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  10  years  experience  seeks  , 
managing,  city  editor,  or  assistant's  job. 
Small,  medium  daily,  Zones  1,  2,  3,  5. 
Box  485,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Experienced  Iowa  Jour-  1 
nalism  graduate  with  extensive  clips 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  job  in  any  Zone. 
Box  488,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ! 

JUNE  GRADUATE  of  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  would  like  a  reporter  position.  3  | 
years  experience  on  college  newspaper. 
Box  503.  Editor  &  PubUsJier. _  _  i 

REPORTER — 2  years  experience  on 
26,000  Zone  2  daily  seeks  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  larger  daily.  Can  also  ; 
edit.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. ( 

IT'S  A  MAD.  MAD  AD  WORLD—  I 
Young  newsman  seeking  to  rejoin  news¬ 
paper  staff  as  reporter-writer.  Degree  I 
and  Journalism  school  training.  Edi-  | 
torial  experience  on  weeklies,  daily.  Box 
481,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  NEWSPAPERMAN,  with 
12  years  experience,  seeks  position  where  | 
he  can  put  keen  news  jiulgment,  excel¬ 
lent  copy  editing  and  sparkling  layout 
skill  to  good  use.  Box  494,  Editor  & 
Puldjsher. _ 

SOLID  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
experience  (5  years),  politics,  features, 
opinion  pieces,  supervision,  makeup,  27, 
J-grad.  aggressive,  talented.  State  posi¬ 
tion  and  salary  range.  Zones  7,  8,  9. 
Box  451,  Editor  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  reporter,  26.  for  40M 
daily:  2\'>  years  experience  includes 
work  for  Milwaukee  Journal.  BA  with 
honors  in  Journalism  and  working  on 
MA  in  same.  Top  writer,  have  done 
police,  general  assignment  and  features. 
Seek  challenge  on  75M-j-  daily  in  any 
Zone.  Goal :  Investigative  reporting.  Box 
411.  Ed^or  &  Publisher.  _ 

HORSE  RACING  WRITER  chomping 
at  bit  to  display  talents.  4  years  ex¬ 
perience,  college  grad,  25,  willing  to 
help  your  daily  paper.  A  sure  bet.  Bo.x 
418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  — SEASONED 
REPORTER  WHO  HAS  GROOMED 
SOME  O'F  THE  NATION'S  LEADING 
WIRE  SERVICE  REPORTERS  DE¬ 
SIRES  MANAGERIAL  POSITION  TO 
MOTIVATE  STAFF.  15  YEARS  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  ON  ALL  BEATS.  WITH 
STRONG  INVESTIGATIVE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  ON  MAJOR  DAILIES.  BOX 
489,  EDITOR  &J>UBLISHER. _ 

REPORTER/WRITER:  June  BA  Eng¬ 
lish-French  seeks  job  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Zone  4,  then  9,  8,  etc.  5  years 
office  clerk.  Done  much  sports  re-writ¬ 
ing.  4  years  university  paper  all  areas, 
including  Paris  correspondent,  sports. 
Call  (617)  924-8726. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  over  15  years 
wants  desk  or  writing  job  in  Mid- 
Atlantic  state.  Wide  experience,  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  “home.”  Box  457, 

Editor  &  PuWisher. _ 

BEGINNING  REPORTER:  ^S  Psych^- 
ogy  '73,  college  radio  news  director 
and  newspaper  photo  editor,  last  5 
months  stringer  for  Boston  daily.  'Will 
work  anywhere.  Box  507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  with  small  East  Coast 
daily,  seeks  work  on  a  city  daily,  any 
Zone.  Have  covered  police,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  school  boards,  and  written  fea¬ 
tures.  Some  desk  experience,  BA  and 
some  graduate  work.  Box  416,  Iklitor 
&  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
seeks  position  on  small  PM  newspaper. 
Extensive  reporting  and  promotion  back¬ 
ground.  BA  degree.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Write  El  Fidel  Hotel,  Rm.  225, 
Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico. _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  photographer  seeks 
copy,  photo,  wire,  state  or  city  editor¬ 
ship  or  No.  2  to  city  editor.  Presently 
working  beneath  too  many  hats  to 
excel  at  any.  Box  468.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  26,  MSJ,  award-winner,  4 
years  experience,  state  and  local  political 
coverage,  wants  position  on  larger  metro 
daily.  Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Box  487,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE.  SHARP  reporter.  23. 
seeks  outstanding  daily  with  challenge. 
Experience  on  Midwest  weekly  and  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  on  40,000  morning 
daily.  June  grad  BA  Journalism.  Box 
491,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  “AGATE  COLLECTOR”— 10- 
year  vet  stymied  on  metro  sports  desk  of 
department  run  on  star-system  basis.  I 
am  not  looking  for  "a  great  community 
in  which  to  raise  children  with  good 
hunting  and  fishing  close  by”,  nor  am  1 
seeking  a  company  that  pays  with  by¬ 
lines  and  free  passes.  I  am  a  competent 
professional  desiring  an  opportunity  to 
prove  I  am  capable  of  doing  better 
things  than  taking  bowling  scores,  high 
school  wrestling  matches  and  softball 
results  over  the  phone.  I  do  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  to  hack  up  my  contention. 
Box  479,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

BACK  TO  THE  APPLE 
Managing  editor  national  trade  weekly 
in  Southwest  desires  return  to  New 
York  or  major  East  Coast  city.  Depart-  I 
ment  editor  2  years  250M  Midwest  1 
daily:  4  years  New  York  advertising- 
PR.  Major  league  experience  sports  and  | 
entertainment:  also  welcome  copy  desk, 
features,  general  assignment.  Present  I 
salary  high  teens,  but  location  more  | 
important.  Box  448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SERIOUS-MINDED  writer-photograph¬ 
er  with  MA  has  reached  point  of 
diminishing  returns  with  medium  daily 
after  2  years.  Seeks  challenge  with 
magazine  or  larger  newspaper.  Box 
504,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

METROPOLITAN  COLUMNIST.  Early 
50s.  Sports  or  general.  Wry  humor.  Seek 
move.  Zones  7.  8,  9.  Box  496,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  10  years  experience,  wants 
change  from  daily  with  hack  writing 
standards.  Some  makeup.  photograi)hy. 
Have  covered  all  beats.  Prefer  small- 
medium  Midwest  daily.  Box  490,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  WANT  OUT  of  this  small  town. 
Hard-working  wire  editor,  ex-city  re¬ 
porter.  Mainly  West,  East  coast  for 
I  newspaper,  PR  or  ?  Box  466,  Editor 
&  Publisjier.  _ 

'  BEGINNING  REPORTER.  24.  versatile: 

'  lookinp:  to  learn ;  previous  city  desk 
assignments;  BA  U,  of  Wisconsin ; 
fluency  in  languages:  overseas  experi- 
ence.  Box  426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$100  REWARD  —  For  the  newspaper 
which  has  the  courage  to  hire  a  highly 
experienced  rejwrter  with  guts.  Hard- 
hitt  ng.  accurate  and  honest  reporter 
Will  go  anywhere  if  paper  will  back  him 
up.  Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PRO  seeks  editor's  slot, 
small  daily.  Want  to  raise  family  in 
less  urban  environment.  Offer  15  years 
experience,  strong  writing,  mature 
news  judgment.  Box  458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  of  wom¬ 
en's  news,  strong  on  features,  seeks 
newspaper  job  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area. 
Box  264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED,  award-winning  pro,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  city-side  beats,  rewrite, 
copy  desk.  Female  non-libber  seeking 
permanent  spot  on  East,  West  Coast 
daily.  Excellent  references.  Box  543, 
Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED,  conservative 
editorial  writer  available  June  1.  Also 
qualified  in  editing,  reporting.  Box  546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  marrie<l,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


NEWS,  FEATURES.  SPORTS— 4  years  SUCCESSFUL  CHINA  -  WATCHER, 
weeklies,  dailies,  PR  -f-  BA.  Send  for  proven  tr^ck  record,  seeks  to  expand 
resume,  clips.  David  Childs,  20  Sparkill.  l  ®  request. 

Albany.  N.Y.  12209.  (518)  463-2805.  Box  525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER  JOB.  Journalism  teacher, 
solid  metro  experience  as  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  542,  E<l.tor  &  Publisher. 

A  GOOD  BUY :  Young  54  sober  profes- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  can  do  a  good 
job  for  paper  in  any  Zone.  4  years  varied 


DU  I  :  loung  ai  soner  proies-  - - 

sional.  20  years  on  metro  desks.  Strong 

on  heads,  ed'.ting,  makeup.  Health,  ex-  btudioCity,  Calif.  91604.  (-13) 

cellent.  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher.  654-1092. 


WRITER  /  EDITOR,  40.  experienced 
U.S.,  Europe,  MA  economics,  5  lan¬ 
guages,  write  Lesh,  225  Warren  PI., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850.  (607)  272-7639. 

J-GRAD,  28,  high  honors,  campus 
work,  Michigan  State,  seeks  reporting 
spot,  full  time  or  intern,  any  Zone. 
Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR  seeks  new 
challenge  where  fine  work  is  appreciated. 

4  years  experience — have  done  it  all,  in¬ 
cluding  heavy  staff  supervision.  Phone 
(607)  733-1892.  All  Zones. 

OPPORTUNITY  NEEDED  for  gutsy, 
young  female  reporter.  J-Grad,  1  year 
1  experience  large  Zone  2  daily.  Want 
I  Zone  1  or  2  daily.  Resume  and  clips 
I  available,  Robin  Amster,  28  New  Eng- 
1  land  Rd.,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040.  (201) 
762-9273. _ 

I  HARDWORKING  HLTSBAND  /  WIFE 
I  team  wants  change  from  Zone  3  to  com¬ 
petitive  Midwest  daily  where  news  comes 
first.  She;  copy  editor,  slot  and  elec¬ 
tronic  experience;  He;  bureau  chief,  all 
beats  and  photos.  Boh  BJ  Missouri  1973. 
Will  consider  one  job.  Bo.x  520,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  position  sought  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Maryland  by  28- 
year-old  with  all  the  qualifications.  Box 
^24,_Editor  &  Publisher^^ _  _ 

PULITZER  PRIZE  REPORTER  —  not 
yet,  but  I  have  the  potential.  Experi¬ 
enced  city  hall  reporter,  25.  Strong 
writer — hard-hitting  on  news  analysis 
and  opinion  pieces.  Seek  spot  on  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  No  Zone  preferences.  Box 
523,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
medium  or  small  daily.  Delivers  respon¬ 
sible  local  new’s  in  readable  package. 
Box  526,  Editor^  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  March  J-Grad  eager  to 
put  education,  ability  and  experience 
to  work,  seeks  reporting  job.  Willing  to 
work  hard.  Box  528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  REPORTER/ EDITOR  wishes 
to  return  to  journalism  after  teaching 
history  in  colle^  (PhD,  one  book).  Pre¬ 
fer  editorial  writing,  reviewing,  but  also 
interested  in  reporting,  copy  editing. 
Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP !  Multiple  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  photographer  trapped  on  a  non¬ 
photo  daily.  Want  a  chance  in  a  big 
market.  Have  clips  to  back  it  up.  Box 
428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  PHOTOJOURNALISM  GRAD. 
29,  experienced,  seeks  photography  po¬ 
sition  with  daily.  Finalist  in  William 
R.  Hearst  national  photojournalism 
contest.  Veteran.  Will  relocate.  Michael 
Russell,  460  Richfield  Dr.  #2,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95129. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  knowledge  of  Urbanite, 
Community,  Cottrell  V-15A,  camera, 
plate  making,  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  in  Areas  5.  6,  7,  8.  Box  445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^'^^^yRODTJCnO^ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Knowl¬ 
edge  from  composing  room  to  transpor¬ 
tation;  hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin 
relief ;  strong  data  processing  back¬ 
ground.  "Tom  Mazzitelli,  294-C  Woosa- 
monsa  Rd.,  Pennington,  N.J.  08534. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
Production  Manager  iwsition.  Under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  Engineering.  Gradu¬ 
ate  degree  in  Labor  Relations.  34  years 
old.  Married.  With  current  company  8 
years.  Willing  to  move  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  Reply  to  Box  493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  or  Production  Manager.  Just  com¬ 
pleted  conversion  of  daily  to  100% 
photocomp.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  521,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT— Skilled 
in  cost  reduction,  training  and  plant 
layout.  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^^PCBUC^RELATIO^^^ 

NEWSMAN  who  can  do  everything 
except  sell  ads  wants  PR  job,  prefer¬ 
ably  for  college  or  medically  oriented 
organization.  Box  464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Judicial  restraints 


“Judicial  Restraints  on  the  Press”  is  the 
title  of  the  second  freedom  of  information 
paper  published  by  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center,  Columbia,  Mo.,  under  a 
grant  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Written  by  Donald  M.  Gillmor,  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
University  of  Minnesota,  it  is  a  review  of 
the  important  court  cases  in  this  area 
starting  with  the  1931  landmark  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  A’ear  v.  Minneso¬ 
ta. 

The  first  paper  under  an  ANPA  grant 
press  councils  (E&P,  April  28,  1973,  page 
90)  was  written  by  Ralph  Lowenstein.  He 
is  preparing  a  second  paper  on  the  subject 
— a  one-year  review  of  the  National 
News  Council — to  be  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Gillmor  writes  “it  has  become  an  all  too 
easy  assumption  of  American  law  that 
freedom  of  the  press  in  large  part  con¬ 
sists  of  there  being  no  prior  restraint  on 
the  right  to  publish.”  It  is  believed  to 
have  originated  with  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  who  wrote: 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed  es¬ 
sential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  state;  but 
this  consists  of  laying  no  previous  re¬ 
straints  upon  publications,  and  not  in  free¬ 
dom  from  censure  for  criminal  matter 
when  published  .  .  .  (and)  if  he  publishes 
what  is  improper,  mischievous  or  illegal, 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own 
temerity.” 

Gillmor  says  that  is  “not  exactly  a 
great  testament  to  liberty.” 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  decision  in 
\ear  v.  Minnesota  that  enshrined  Black- 
stone’s  proposition  “and  made  it  the 
linchpin  of  a  theory  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  according  to  Gillmor. 

“Largely  because  our  courts  have  not 
decided  to  what  extent  subsequent  punish¬ 
ments  may  in  themselves  constitute  prior 
restraint.  Near  contains  both  good  and 
bad  genes  and  its  legal  offspring  therefore 
have  been  both  healthy  and  unhealthy  for 
freedom  of  the  press,”  the  author  says. 

With  the  decision  in  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  case,  1971,  the  press  came  “to  the 
full  realization  that  Near  after  all  was  a 
slender  reed  from  which  to  hang  a  total 
theory  of  freedom  of  press;  and  in  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court  justices  reminded 
us  that  their  great  predecessor  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  had  qualified 
his  no  prior  restraint  rule  in  Near  to 
exempt  publications  which  might  threaten 
the  security  of  the  state.  Had  such  a 
threat  been  properly  demonstrated  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case,  the  government 
would  have  won  and  the  injunctions 
against  the  Times  and  Post  would  have 
stood.”  It  was  a  “Pyrrhic  victory  for  the 
press,”  says  Gillmor. 

Although  the  Reardon  Committee  em¬ 
phasized  that  its  new  rules  did  not  intend 
to  restrict  investigations  by  newsmen  or 
publications  developed  through  journalis¬ 
tic  enterprise,  and  the  decision  in  the 
Sheppard  case  was  intended  to  make 


judges  masters  in  their  own  courtrooms 
and  did  not  propose  the  curtailment  of 
news  gathering  or  the  judicial  supervision 
of  the  editing  of  newspapers,  Gillmor  says: 

“Nevertheless  some  judges  interpreted 
(them)  as  a  green  light  for  use  of  the 
contempt  power  against  offending  news 
media  and  as  an  excuse  to  deny  court  and 
crime  news  to  reporters.” 

The  author  discusses  the  “gag  rule” 
imposed  on  two  Baton  Rouge  reporters 
which  the  Appeals  Court  said  was  an 
unconstitutional  order  but  which  should 
have  been  obeyed  nevertheless  pending 
high  court  review.  The  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  hear  an  appeal. 

Other  cases  discussed  reveal  “renewed 
efforts  being  made  to  close  to  the  public 
all  or  portions  of  trials  and  preliminary 
hearings;  restraints  on  acquiring  in¬ 
formation;  the  definition  of  information 
as  “property”  and  prosecution  of  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  for  “receiving  stolen 
goods.” 

“On  the  bright  side,”  Gillmor  reviews 
cases  in  these  areas  which  have  resulted 
in  favorable  verdicts  for  the  press  and 
public. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  believes  “the 
weight  of  judicial  authority  is  on  the  side 
of  the  healthier  progeny  of  Near  v.  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  of  more  liberal  interpretations 
of  the  purposes  of  the  First  Amendment. 
There  are,  however,  bad  vibrations  in  the 
legal  atmosphere.  Some  courts  have  found 
in  Sheppard,  Estes  and  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port  strictures  against  the  news  media 
which  seem  never  to  have  been  intended. 
Others  appear  willing  to  assume  that  as 
long  as  there  are  no  official  restrictions 
imposed  in  advance  of  publication,  then 
there  is  no  prior  restraint  and  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  First  Amendment  are  hon¬ 
ored.  This  is  the  more  fragile  side  of 
Near  v.  Minnesota. 

“Unresolved  in  our  legal  system  is  the 
question  of  whether  subsequent  punish¬ 
ments  with  the  same  effect  as  impermis¬ 
sible  prior  restraints  are  to  be  regarded 
as  prior  restraints.  The  Dickinson  (Baton 
Rouge  reporters)  case  presents  this 
dilemma. 


Truck  information  ad 
scheduled  in  E&P 

A  special  16-page  advertising  section 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  American 
Trucking  .Association  for  insertion  in  the 
April  13  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  section,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
advertisements  to  appear  in  E&P,  has  been 
designed  to  provide  editors  and  reporters 
with  facts  on  “freight  transportation’s 
fuel-use/need,  productivity,  pollution  re¬ 
duction,  and  outlook,”  William  A.  Bres- 
nahan,  president  of  the  ATA  said. 

Bresnahan  said  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ad  has  been  “carefully 
checked”  for  its  reliability.  He  said  the  ad 
has  the  financial  support  of  the  Dana 
Corporation.  The  ad  will  also  run  in 
Broadcasting.  Van  Sant  Dugdale,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  is  the  ad  agency. 

A  list  of  associations  and  people  to  con¬ 
tact  on  trucking  and  transportation  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  is  provided  in  the  sec¬ 
tion. 


“Future  constitutional  struggles,  then, 
will  be  resolved  around  the  definition  of 
post-publication  accountability  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  such  accountability,  when  it 
is  imposed  upon  the  press,  has  the  very 
same  effect  as  an  actual  prior  restraint. 
In  the  struggle  the  press  must  understand 
and  be  prepared  to  use  its  constitutional 
defenses.” 

• 

African  journalists 
attend  j -course 

The  Thomson  Foundation  Editorial 
Study  Centre  recently  completed  a  six- 
week  journalism  program  in  Lesotho, 
Southern  .Africa.  The  foundation  has  been 
running  on-site  journalism  courses  in  the 
developing  world  since  1965,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  a  course  had  been  arranged 
with  full  three-nation  participation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cedric  Pulford,  one  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  in  journalism,  and  a  former  copy 
editor,  city  side  reporter,  and  book  review¬ 
er  (1968-71)  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier.  The  course  was  attended  by  16 
newsmen  and  6  newswomen  from  Lesotho, 
Botswana  and  Swaziland. 
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Sure, 

plastic  plates 
sound  good. 
It’s  how 
they  print  that’s 

the  problem. 


Plastic  plates,  for  all  their 
appeal,  have  two  important 
drawbacks.  They  offer  less- 
than-excellent  reproduction  (a 
lot  lessl.  they  are  expensive. 
Capital  equipment  outlay  for 
hijih  volume  plastic  systems 
starts  at  around  STO.OdO. 

VVe  think  that's  a  hi^;h  price 
to  pay  to  meet  your  production 
needs  and  OSH, A  requirements, 
h^specially  when  you  can  satisfy 
these  same  requirements  with 
a  lot  less  money.  With  the 


equipment  you  have  now.  VV  ith 
a  platemakin^  material  that's 
tried  and  true. 

We  re  talkin^i;  about  maj^ne- 
sium.  .Maf>;nesium  ^;ives  the 
very  best  reproduction,  it  can 
be  used  in  your  current  plate- 
making;  equipment  (no  retrain- 
in}»:  necessary),  and  it  stops 
environmental  pollution,  meet¬ 
ing;  all  KP.A  requirements. 

Further,  there  are  maf^nesium 
systems  now  in  existence  that 


meet  all  OSH.A  requirements. 
All  without  one  dime  for  new 
platema*kin^  equipment. 

Before  you  jump  into  plastic, 
test  our  Mafi'-Etch"  system. 
Send  for  our  free  brochure;  It 
describes  the  advantaf>;es  of 
maf>;nesium.  .And  the  advan- 
ta^;es  of  usinjj;  Mas  Etch,  our 
bath  a  d  d  i  t  i  \’  e  that  makes 
masrtesium  even  better. 

Mona  Industries.  ().5  h^ast  2;ird 
Street.  Paterson.  New  .Jersey 
()7.V24. 


mnccTCH 

mona 


Left  to  right:  Delbert  Willis,  Jack  Moseley,  and  Gene  Gordon. 


On  many  newspapers  editors  are  con-  Editor  Gene  Gordon  placed  first  in  fea- 
tent  to  edit,  but  on  The  Fort  Worth  ture  photography. 

Press,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday  Scripps-  The  awards  for  this  trio  of  ‘‘old  pros” 

Howard  newspaper,  the  editors  also  were  nothing  new.  Collectively  they’ve 

produce  copy  and  frequently  it  is  prize  won  more  than  40  national,  state,  and 

winning.  local  citations  for  journalistic  excel- 

In  a  recent  Texas  Gridiron  Club  com-  lence  during  their  Press  careers, 
petition.  Press  Editor  Delbert  Willis  Prize  winning  journalism  is  a  tradi- 
took  top  honors  for  column  writing;  tion  at  The  Fort  Worth  Press,  where  a 

Managing  Editor  Jack  Moseley  won  first  dozen  other  staffers  have  received  pro¬ 
place  in  feature  writing;  and  Photo  fessional  awards  this  year. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR/KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  .  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL  •  Mf  MPHIS  PRESS  SCIMITAR  THE  STUART  (FLA  )  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 

HOLLYWOOD  (FLA  )  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR  •  FULLERTON  (CALIF )  DAILY  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

Advertising  Dept.,  2(XI  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlania  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


